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™ TO MR. BROTHERS, 
4 OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Ltrar 
tion Boit-court, 8. July, 1833. 
era’ i Sir, if 
| Ad uave just received, through the 
nge nds of Mr. Tuomas Surru, of Liver-| 
ve , a Philadelphia newspaper called 
fel Anquirer, containing an account of 
thi ceedings at a meeting eingieh- 
held in that city on the 25. March 
ey 'to celebrate the return of Mr. 
IRE DEN and myself for the borough of 
oy gam; and your speech upon that 
, ae n, together with the address that 
eeting agreed to, I am going to 
insert in this Register. I do it with 
delight, because it wilt show to 
V. Be Bis kingdom, and to the people of 
Oxpxax themselves, that sensible and 
sy Mifiwous deeds are not like the candle 
— ander a bushel; but that they spread 
vv, mein rays abroad, inspire others with 
ss martuous feelings; and, at the same 
nit fie, bring their just reward. I thank 
as ou and the rest of my countrymen 
Be mbled upon that occasion for the 
ws ress of thanks which you have sent 
P the people of O.puam; and I thank 
D. most sincerely for your doings and 
6d. [sayings with regard to me. I will 
te pretend that the praises contained 
N; Our speech are more than my due. 
| fill affect nothing. I am pleased 


} what | read in that speech, because 
rue; for, no one can deny that | 
lived a life of labour such as few 
in this world ever lived before; 
I have never laboured for my own 
acement, either in rank or in 







coitlhs that oy eo the poorer part of 
my countrymen oppressed ; and that, as 
soon as | had discovered the cause, [ 
set myself to work, and devoted every 
faculty [ possessed in order to remove 
the oppression. Sothat, great as your 
praise is, it is really not beyond my due; 
though I cannot refrain from expressing 
my gratitude to you, and the delight 
which I feel that a number of my own 
countrymen should have met for such a 
purpose, in a place so distant from the 
spot where I am. 

. By way of repayment for this act of 
kindness towards me, I will give you, as 
well as I am able, an account of the 















rinted by W, Cobbett, Johnson’s-court.] 


state of public matters here. It is a 
great undertaking, when the matters 
are so various, when they take such an 
extensive range; and when, to do jus- 
tice to the subject, we must cast our 
eyes backward and forward, as well as 
direct them to the time in which we 
are; but all Englishmen, to whatever 
part of the world they may be tossed, 
still have their hearts at‘t home,” as 
they always call their country, and, in 
this, are distinguished from the people 
of every other nation, except the Ame- 
ricans themselves; as England is still 
dear to you all, I will endeavour, in the 
course of this letter, to give you a true 
picture of its present situation, and I 
will also give you my opinion with 
regard to the course of those events 
which I expect to be coming. 

You remember, that I started from 
Long Island the moment I found that 
Peew’s Birt was passed; and Mr. 
Hutme will remember how frequently [ 
told him, that parliamentary reform, or 
a complete republican revolution, must 
come out of that bill. You, who ap- 
pear to have done me the honour to read 
all my writings, have traced the events 
along through the Small-note Bill of 
1822, the panic of 1825, the fires of 
1830; you, who have had your eye upon 
all these things, must have perceived, 
that the incident of Catholic Emanci- 


poe was, in effect, produced by this 
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famous bill of Peet; and you must! It was impossible that this collection 
also have been satisfied, that the Par-| of taxes could go on without producing 
liamentary Reform Bill was solely an intolerable misery amongst the working 
effect of the same cause; but, though people. As they fell upon the rich, the 
you have seen this in the gross, you have rich naturally shifted them from their 
not seen it in the separate items; and shoulders to those of the poor. They, 
it shall be my business now, to explain, in fact, sent the tax-gatherer to take 
to you how it was that the Reform Bill) the increased amount from the bellies 
was produced by Prev’s Biiv. and backs of the working people. 
Peet's Birt (which I shall by-and-by | Hence the starvations in lreland ; hence 
show can now never be carried into full | the indescribable misery and suffering of 
effect) more than doubled the value of|the weavers of Lancashire and York- 
money. Corn, taking all the sorts Aang ber eiy and the manufacturers of Bir- 
gether, are, at this moment, just half|mingham and Wolverhampton ; and 
the price that they were at, at the time | hence the enormous suffering of the agri- 
when that bill was passed. Of course,| cultural labourers of England; and 
the taxes were doubled, the rents on| hence the FIRES; and hence the Par- 
leases were doubled, bonds, and all | liamentary Reform Bill. 
other ccntracts for time, were doubled; | This is a curious progress, but, un- 
but, the wages of labour were lowered, | less you mark it well, you will by no 
even Yeneath the proportion ; because ‘means form a true idea of the present 
the working man must eat, every day, | state of things, and of the events which 
and because the employer can wait till| are likely to ensue. Pray mark, then, 
he has reduced the working-man to his | that the “ Reform,” as the Whigs de- 


terms. In 1819, the year’s taxes| 
amounted to about 56 or 57 millions; | 
they now amount to about 51, exclusive 
of expense of collection, amounting to 
about four millions, and fines and law 
expenses and surcharges, arising out of 
them, which I dare say amount to another 
three or four millions. However, the 
difference in amount lies between 57 
and 51; but, observe, this 51 millions 
is equal in value, estimated according 
to the price of the products of labour, | 
to 140 millions of the money of 1819. 
This is the view that ‘you are to take of 
the matter; and hence all the efforts in 
1822, 1826, and up to the present mo- 
ment, «fo lower the value of money, 
without absolutely blowing up the sys- 
tem. All these efforts have, however, 
been unavailing. The debt swallowing 
up about thirty millions; the army, 
the navy, the dead weight, the civil 
list, swallowing up the rest, are FIXED 
CHARGES, demanding, not a certain 
portion of wheat, meat, cloth, linen, 
and cotton, but demanding a certain 
number . pounds sterling, which 
pounds sterling must keep up prett 

Fi value, so bas > yen 

r into in ev 
town ia the kingdo sa oe “e 








had not been a handful of corn imported a 


light to call it, came out of the fires; 
I should not wonder if the Whigs were, 
therefore, to deem it “ pure gold,”’ ac- 
cording (pious men!) to the language 
of Scripture. That it did literally come 
out of the fires, no one but a fool must 
have failed to have perceived ; while no 
one but a hypocrite will endeavour to 
disguise the fact. For years and years, 
before the fires took place, 1 warned the 
farmers and the Government against the 
tremendous danger. Some, at least, of 
more than three hundred farmers, whom 
I met at Salisbury, will recollect my 
warning given in the year 1826. To 
the Duke of Weuuineton I gave the 
same warning in 1928. At last the 
evil came, and when it came, the most 
execrable and perfidious means were 
resorted to, to make it a pretext for 
the destroying of me, who had given 
the warning. But now I pray you to 
mark the progress of this great and ih 
signal event. The fallin the price of | 
the produce of the earth disabled the 
farmer from paying the landlord 9° © 
much ashe used to pay. The Coro 
Bill was resorted to: a poor scheme; _ 
for, the wheat fell to five shillings ® — 
bushel in the year 189@, t there — 
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ye three years; and, now, taking all 
ef corn together, corn is half 
the price of 1819, in spite of the “ pro- 
: ” of the Corn Bill! The farmer, 
pressed by the mortgaged-up landlord, 
Saving no naa of any other 
kind, pressed the labourers; aye, and 
to such a degree, that the magistrates 
of Hampshire, one of whom was Sir 
Tsomas Banina, issued a surt of decree, 
that a single able labouring man should 
be compelled to work all the year 
, harvest and all, for three 
ags and sixpence a week, without 
, drinking, lodging, washing, or 
1 And, in order to prevent the la- 
bourers from making up the deficiency 
the means of the poor-rates, Srurces 
wanez’s bills were passed, in order to 
take the business of relief out of the 
hands of the rate-payers in general, 
to put that business into the hands of 
the rich exclusively, and to enable those 
rich to bring a HIRED overseer to obey 
the commands of those rich in the ma- 


of the poor. 
ladge, you, of the heart-burnings 


from these causes, which were 
aceompanied by the assistance of a new 
aan, authorising the justices of 
the peace in the counties to transport 
men for seven years, if found in the 
pursuit of game in the night-time. Thus 
the thing went on until about the 
of the year 1830. The sturdy 

of the labourers made up by killing 
and selling game, by taking away 
try, sheep, little pigs, and all sorts 

| iings that came within their reach ; 
ide up, by these means, for the want 
Pwages; buta large part of the married 
ien,and of the more feeble amongst the 
y labourers, had no such resource ; 

} in spite of Srurces Bovans’s 
the poor-rates went on increasing; 

, taking the difference of the value 
acy into view, had become nearly 

2 in amount since the year 1819. 
was the state of things at the 
mning of the harvest of 1830. Men 
drawing gravel-carts; degraded 
sorts of ways; some of the most 

le reduced to live upon potatoes 

3 and evidence, given before the 
of Commons, as. well as before 
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courts of justice, proved, that many of 
them carried cold potatoes in their bags 
to eat in the fields, even at harvest. It 
was come to this simple point: whether 
a change would take place, or the once 
happy labourers of England should be 
reduced to be the vilest slaves upon earth. 
The former took place: achange was 
made: and now, my friend, I beg you, 
and all our countrymen in America, to 
attend to me, while I describe the causes 
and the effects of this change. For, 
here is the kernel of the whole matter ; 
here is the centre upon which every 
thing has turned. Mr. Huume, and 
other friends, in Lone Istanp and at 
New York, will recollect how often I 
used to tell them, that no change would 
ever take place, unless it were begun 
amongst the hedgers and the ditchers 
and the ploughmen and the thrashers; 
how often I have told them, that people 
are not formidable when assembled to- 
gether in great towns. ‘They will re- 
collect this, now ; so contrary was it to 
all their opinions, and so immoveably 
do they know it to have been fixed in 
iy mind. What, then, way it not the 
meetings and petitions of the great 
towns that produced the parliamentary 
reform? Was it not the political coun- 
cils and unions, and the meetings om 
New Hace Hirt and Perersrisitp 
and Hunstet-moor, and Town-moor, 
that tarned out Wetuineron, brought 
in Grey, and male the Reform Bill? 
To these questions [ answer NO, as 
loud as I can write it. ‘These meetings 
did good, and ‘‘ great good too;” and 
the persons who took the lead in them, 
are entitled to your admiration and gra- 
titude. They did good, particularly by 
|the speeches which they brought forth, 
and by the promulgation of those 
speeches; and by the able and sensible 
resolutions and petitions which they 
sent forward. But, the great ande 

cient cause was, the movements of the 
chopsticks. I had had my eye upon all 








the movements of the great bodies. I 
had, in the two preceding years, been 
about lecturing in person over the far 
greater part of England: I had seew: 
the cause of reform fast gaining ground ; 





but, it was not until the month of Oe~ 
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+ 1. euide,” with a threat of an application 
30. when the chopsticks had | guide,” with at , 
tober, 1830, wh P ‘of the “ bats,” if they ever set their feet 


rork, thi ally ex- 
set about the work, that I reall; ‘in the island again. 


pected it to come in any reasonable, This affair being settled, the harvester: 
time. Every event must have a be- ‘returned to the farmers, and finished the 
ginning; and the greatest events have | harvest at the former prices. The har. 
frequently had vest being over, thrashing wy $000 

at began; and the men, upon calculation, 
cians Canoes. ; found that they were thrown out of work 
ginning in the following circumstances. |),. the thrashing-machines, which they 
The Isle of Tuaner, which, you know, is | heard rattling away in the barns. They 
in the eastern part of Kent, and which | proceeded in groups to the big farmers 
is the finest spot for growing corn of all | houses, and demanded that the machines 
sorts, that I believe is to be found in the | should cease, and that the faz! should be 


their beginnings in 
This event had its be- 


whole world; this Isle of T'aaner is| 
also an extraordinarily early spot. Into} 
it, therefore, flock harvest-men, younz 
and sturdy men, from other parts of | 
the county. ‘The harvest was fine, as) 
well in regard to crop as to weather. 
Numerous /rish labourers arrived in| 
the island (which is made an island 
only by what an American would call a_ 
gutter, going out of one part of the 
Tuames and falling into the sea at the 
Downs) about a week after the harvest 
had begun. The English labourers, 
who lodged and boarded at different 
houses in the island, and who lived on 
meat and bread, were receiving nine 
shillings an acre for cutting the wheat. 
The Irish undertook to do it for three 
or four shillings, together with a certain 
allowance of potatoes, and a lodging in 
the barns. ‘The farmers wanted to re- 
duce the English labourers to this 
standard, and some of them refused to 
give work on any other terms. The 
remedy that suggested itself to the 
meat-and-bread men was simply that of 
driving the Irish out of the island. On 
a certain morning, in August, just at 
peep of day, and with their “ bats,” as 
they call them, that is to say, sticks 
about four feet long, and, at the butt- 
end, as big round as your wrist, they di- 
vided themselves into detachments, and 
went to the several barns, roused all the 
Irish, collected them together, and 
marched them to a little bridge that 
goes over the little stream, on the road 
Jeading to Canrersury, and there, with- 
out any act of violence, dismissed them; 
sent them over the bridge, the “ wide 
world before them and Providence their 


| ‘© fonee.” 


restored. Itis curious, that Swirt should 


have observed, I think, in the “Tae or 4 
Tun,” for L recollect, that I read it some- 
where before I was fifteen years old, 
when the use of the implement was so 
verv familiar to me; it is curious, that 
he should have observed, in speaking of 
some argument, that it was ‘ dike a 
“ Heil, ugainst which there was no de- 

These Kentish men insisted 
upon the restoration of the use of this 
impkement of husbandry. The farmer: 
not giving way to this hereditary claim, 
and rejecting all idea of abandoning the 
‘waust improvements of the age, 
ma'wm,” being full-blooded Doetrin- 
aires in this respect, the men pro- 
ceeded, in a very summary way, to 
restore this “ ancient institution of the 
country ;” that is to say, to get sledge- 
hammers, with which they went from 


barn to barn, and knocked the machines 


to pieces, taking for their signal for the 
onset the word “ SWING,” of genuine 
Saxon origin, and used, in this case, for 
the following reason. ‘The flail consists 
of a staff, about three feet and a half 
or four feet long, at the end of which 
| there is what they call a cap, to which 
is fastened another staff about two feet 
and a half long, being a piece of crab- 
wood generally, that being both heavy 


round by the means of the cap; and is, 


counties. 
consisting, therefore, of a handestaff, 4) 
cap, and a swing. Hence the use 0 
this word, the sound of which ha 
stricken terror into the hearts of hun 
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and tough. This latter staff swind'} 


therefore, called the “ swing” in some | 
counties, and the “ swingel” in other) 
The whole of the implement’ 
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dreds of most hard-hearted and detest- | 


able tyrants. 
‘The farmers, generally speaking, soon 
way. Their own safety; the 
tranquillity of their families ; and, let 
us hope, « sense of justice towards their 
r neighbours, induced them to 
abandon the machines; some dragged 
the machines out into the fields, and 
left them there; others saw them 


knocked to pieces without attempting | 


to inflict vengeance; but some had 
marse to the CALLING IN OF 
TROOPS. It was not till after this was 
done, that a single fire took place. ‘lo 
destroy the machine by the sledge-ham- 
met became too perilous, and, when 
ed by troops, became impossible. 

. began the fires, which, after 
spreading westward along the county of 
Kent, soon stretched through Sussex, 
and thence through Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Berkshire, and all 
the most fertile corn-growing counties. 
The labourers met in fifties, in hundreds, 





'tisings of the labourers, who, during 
their progress, gave signal marks of 
their feelings with regard to the hired 
overseers. There had been some 
men hanged, and hundreds transported ; 
but the wages had been raised; and it 
has been impossible to get them down 
again in proportion to the price of pro- 
visions. The labourers are better off 
than they were; they do receive more 
than they did; in the shape of wages, 
| relief, or some way or other, they get a 
much larger share than they did; and, 
notwithstanding the dreadful doings of 
the law, in 1830, they carry a bolder 
front than they did. The trials; the 
publications making observations on 
the trials; the endless discussions, in 
all shapes and sizes, relative to the 
poomlaws ; and, i may say, my Pro- 
TestaNnr RrrorMation and the Poor 
Man’s Frienp, made these Swine men, 
these thrashers,hedyers,ditchers, plough- 
men, mowers, and reapers, understand 
all about the origin of tithes. All about 








in two or three hundreds, and demanded | 
ariseof wages, a lowering of rents, and | 
a lowering of tithes; in many instances | 
the smal! farmers, if they did not ac- 
tually join them, wished them success. | 
In very many cases, they compelled the | 
to sign a paper, or to make a) 
promise, that he would take a_ less| 
amount in tithes. The magistrates met 
in some places, and recommended the, 
leaving off of the use of thrashing-ma- | 
chines. And everywhere a rise of wages | 
took place. A Spectra Commission, 
sent into the west and south-west, trans- 
d about four hundred men, and 
ja fearful number for execution. 
ions from the great towns, and 
the yreat parishes in London 
(towns and parishes never to be suffi- 
Giently praised), saved the lives of the | 
Beater part; Lut, after all, hundreds of 
Sbandless wives, and, perhaps, a 
thousand fatherless children, and thou- 
‘Sands of disconsolate parents, brothers 
d sisters, are still alive in England to 
lember that Specia, Commission, 
forth by the Whig Ministry in 








hii mass of punishment did not, 
fever, destroy the effects of these 





their share of those tithes originally ; 
all about the origin of the poor-law ; 
in short, all about theér own rights. So 
that the thing is wholly changed with 
regard to them. 

And, now look at their numbers. 
Why, it is, in fact, all the people, except 
about three or four millions. Consider, 
then, what it is to add seven or eight 
pounds a year per man, to the wages of 
millions of. men. Suppose it to be 
only four pounds; and you will find, 
taking in the wages of women and 
boys, that here is quite a sufficient 
cause for the penury that now reigns 
amongst landiords and parsons and all 
who are immediately dependent upon 
them. You will find no difficulty to 
account for the distress and beggary that 
are creeping over the West-end of Lon« 
don, and over Batu, Briguton, Cugt- 
TeENHAM, and all the places of fashions 
able resort ; you will see a reason for 
there being a hundred shops shut up in 
Fieet-street and the Srranp. The 
short view of the matter is this: as 
long as these millions of labourers (in- 
cluding all the working people in the 
country) could be made to live upon 
potatoes, so long luxury could reign in 
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these fashionable places ; but, when the | 
working people obtained something like | 
their share of bread and of meat, this 
luxury could be supported no longer. | 
And, when the Kentish men, in the Isle | 
of Taner raised their white banner, | 
having written on it, “ WE WILL NOT | 
LIVE UPON POTATOES,” the fate of 
this system was decided as completely 
as the sway of King Joun was decided | 
when the Barons raised that banner on 
which they inscribed, “ WE WILL 
“NOT SUFFER THE LAWS OF 
«ENGLAND TO BE CHANGED ;”| 
the very reverse of that motto, by-the- 
bv, which seems to have been taken | 
hy these at once silly and mischievous | 
Whigs, whe are working day and night, 
nut to change the system and bring 
things back to their former state, by | 
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fowling-pieces. I may spare myself, 
upon this subject, the trouble of saying 
anything but what you will find in the 
following facts: a gun-maker in Lon- 
don, who used to have about three hun- 
dred orders for guns at the approach of 
the shooting season, has this year re- 
ceived three orders, leaving out the two 
noughts at the right hand! The master- 
gunmakers of Lonpon and of Biraine- 
naM, taking this for a sign of the disin- 
clination of the country gentlemen to 
shoot so much as usual, and, apparently, 
taking pity upon the poor souls, have 
generously come forward and petitioned 
the House of Commons to make the law 
more severe against poachers, though ,ob- 
serve, there can be nothing more severe, 
except they hang poachers, seeing that 
the ‘squires themselves, from their 


the correction of abuses and removal of | Quarter Sessions, can transport them 
innovations; but who are working to|already! Aye, and the House very 
prevent the correction of abuses, to! graciously received this petition from 
prevent the putting down of modern | these disinterested and moral and mer- 


mischievous innovations, while they are | 
as busy as flies in a grocer’s window at’ 
Patcapecesr, in the month of July, | 
endeavouring to root out the ancient | 
and most sacred laws of the kingdom. 
Now, mark, while the change which 
I have above described has been going 
on, the money has been getting of 
higher and higher value. Monstrous 
suffering amongst tbe manufacturers 
and artizans in great towns, especially, 
amongst such as are employed in the 
making of articles of luxury. Jewellers, 
watchmakers, bracelet-makers, bell- 
pull-makers, carvers and gilders, en- 
gravers and painters, polished-steel- 
workers, people employed in makin 
iron-fences and the like ; fine furniture 
makers: in short, all those who are em- 
ployed in making things not of real 
solid use and necessity. For frying- 
pans, porridge-pots, brass-kettles, iron 
candlesticks, strong knives’and forks, 
there is @ greater demand than ever, and 
particularly for that domestic imple- 
ment, called the Gripiron, which is a 
great favourite with me, as carrying, in 
ts very existence, certain proof, that 
there is meat of some sort at hand. 
other sufferers from this 
change are the makers of high-priced 








ciful gun-makers. It was a libel upon 
the gun-makers of Birminenam, I hope, 
when they used to be accused of having 
a form of prayer for everlasting war; but 
even that would not have been so savage 
as this petition of these gun-makers, to 
the “ higher orders.” 

This game-affair, trifling as it seems, 
will furnish you with an excellent cri- 
terion whereby to judge of the state of 
the land-owners. They have so altered 
the game-laws, as to enable them to 
sell their game ; and, the markets and 
poulterers’ shops in London make as 
great a show of hares, pheasants, and 
partridges, as of fowls and of ducks. 


g¢| Thus has come down the pride of the 


English aristocracy! The lords, baro- 
nets, and ‘squires, are now the poultry- 
breeders for the Jews, the jobbers, the 
paper-money- makers, and ali the swarms 
that live upon the taxes! Game being 


saleable, and reason telling every man . 
that there can be no property in wild 


animals; this maxim being written, not 
only in Brackstoner, but in every man’s 
heart, there is more of what is ealled 
“ poaching” than ever; because. the 
grand difficulty is removed, namely, the: 
obstruction to the sale. 





I need say little more to enable you 
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Sogudge of the state in which the coun- | ten men of them, are now convinced, 


is. It is clearly seen, that, unless that the lot of the working man is. still 
he working people can be brought too hard; and that justice, as wellas 


Pee: sound policy ; that justice as well as 
back to potatoes, something else must |their own interest dictate to them to 


sgive way. Now, then, mark, there has | conciliate the working people by better 
; a“ Poor-Law Commission,” as it treatment, and not to suffer the breach 
4sealled, appointed, consisting of two to become wider than it is. 
bishops, and five feelosofers, one of; The feelosofers, for reasons presently 
whom is Srurces Bourne. These to be stated, take quite another view of 
commissioners were to inquire into the the matter; they are for fighting this 
stateof the poor in England and Wales; |“ intimidation,” and, therefore, they 
wand to point out remedies in the admi- |ascribe this giving of relief to the poor ; 
mistration of the poor-laws. The com- this better treatment of them; this 
Mission, sitting in London, has sent its conciliating disposition in the gentle- 
M@eputy-roving commissioners all about | men, the clergy, and the farmers ; they 
the counties. The commissioners ascribe these solely to the fears of the 
dhave not made any report; but they parties; and thus deprive those parties, 
have caused the reports of these roving as far as they are able, of every particle 
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commissioners to be publised, by way of 
feeler. 1 send you a little pamphlet, 
Written by my son Joun, on this subject. 
It is called, “ THE RIGHTS OF 
THE POOR.” You will see from that 
pamphiet, that the great object in| 
| Wiew is, to reduce he amount of, 
‘the poor-rates very greatly; and, by 
degrees, to introduce the Melthusian 
plan, which Brovesam, in 1819, said, 
“ that he was prepared to defend to its | 
‘aimost extent.” You will see, from the last 
Register, and from the pamphlet above- 
Mentioned, how false this feeler is. That 
fis mothing, however, compared with the 
@bject which the feelosofers have in 
view 











“The obstacle to this “ vast improve- 
ment” is, as the rovers state, the ** IN- 
TIMIDATION ” which prevails in the 
 ©Ountry ; that is to say, that the gentle- 
- ja farmers would adopt the Mal- 

ian system, only they are afraid of 
ithe labourers ; afraid of their resent- 
ment; afraid of their vengeance; 
mid of their firing of their ricks and 
ir barns and their fields ; afraid of the 
joning of their cattle, horses, sheep, 
S, and poultry. The word “ intimi- 
, a8 thus applied, means all this ; 
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hope, and believe, that it means | stationed all over the country, 
falsehood ; for, though |i i 
and 


of the praise which is their due on this 
account. Ah! but they have a motive 
for this ; for, having laid itdown as ine 
dubitable truth, that the more comfort- 
able living obtained by the labourers 
has been obtained only by the means of 
“ intimidation,” they proceed to suggest 
the means of putting an end to the “ in- 
timidation.” And what are those 
means? Now you will stamp and 
clench your fist! | Now you will wish 
you had them by the collar! Why, the 
means are, to introduce and establish 
what they call A RURAL POLICE! 
That is to say, to sweep away the 
tithing men, petty-constables, high- 
constables, headboroughs, the sheriff 
and his posse, and to have a half-mili- 
tary police anid a gendarmerie through- 
out all the villages of England -and 
Wales; thus to make England just 
what France was under the old black-~ 
guard Bourbon government! 

But, these fellows were a little too 
fast. They let out, that the present 
sort of the justices of the peace would 
not do to have the command of this 
“‘ rural police ;” and that, therefore, 
they must besupplanted by hired magie- 
trates, appointed by the Government, 
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alarm ; and well they might ; for, in a 
very short time, their stables would 
have held none but the police com- 
mandants’ horses; and they themselves 
would have had nothing to do but provide 
the horses’ masters with victuals, drink, | 
and beds. If they really had been noocled 
along into a submission to an adoption 
of this scheme, there would have been 
only one meaus of their deliverance. 
No power on earth could have prevent- 
ed them from becoming the most de- 
eraded slaves that the world ever saw ; 
bo power on earth, but the arms anid 
the “‘ bats” of the labourers, who, as 
long as oak-saplings and ground-ash 
continued to grow up out ofthe ground, 
never would have suffered that ground 
to be disgraced by being prowled over 
by a Bourbon police. 

This at once stupid and malignant 
suggestion of these rovers, will produce | 
nothing but ridicule and contempt ; but | 
it shows you to what a pass we must | 
have come, when such damnable sug- | 
gestions could find their way into print, | 
be sent forth under the authority of a 
royal commission, with two bishops at 
its head, aye, and even be laid before 
Parliament. You will want nothing 
more than this to convince you of the 
magnitude of the difficulties in which 
we are involved. 
from this mere fact; from the mere 
fact of such a thing having been Jaid 
before Parliament: you must perceive, 
that a revolution is, in fact, going on ; 
but, if you look at the wild schemes for 
changing the ancient laws; if you look 
at the projects about the church; about 
the East and West Indies; and_parti- 
cularly when, at the end of fourteen 
years of Peet's Birt, A LEGAL TEN- 
DER OF PAPER-MONEY is PRO- 
POSED ; when you look at these things, 
you can want nothing further to show 
you the extent of the troubles of your 
country; nothing further to awaken 
your recollections connected with it; 
nothing beyond this, to add to your 
anxiety for the restoration of its safety 
and its happiness. 

In conclusion, I beg of you, as a great 
favour, to cause this letter to be repub- 
lished in America, and to be circulated 











last. 
‘serve, to remember me very kindly to 
“Mr. Hvucne, Mr. Haywarp, Mr. Nortn, 
Mr. Dossoy, to the Pavuis in Lower 


You must perceive | 


To Mr. Broraers.. 8) 


in such a way as every Englishman 
there mav read it, or hear of it, first or 
I desire you, as occasion may 


Dublin county, to the TownsHeEnDs in 
that county, and to all Englishmen that 


‘have formeriy known me, and that | 
have called friend, not by any mean: 


forgetting Mr. Ronatpson, who has 
recently sent me a book, containing a 
history of the evils produced by your 
accursed paper-money. Once more | 
thank you for your just praise bestowed 
upon the people of Oldham, to be asso- 
ciated with whom, in your commen¢:- 
tion, is the greatest honour that can 
possibly be conferred upon 
Your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 

Wa. COBBETT. 





Here follows an account of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, so honourable 
to me, and, apparently, so pleasant to 
the parties themselves. First, we have 
the resolutions that were passed at the 
meeting, and next, the appress to the 
people of O_pHamM ; and, last of all, the 
speech of Mr. Brorzers. Some people 
would sham modesty while they inserted 

this speech. I donot. I donot think, 
that even this speech is a great deal 
‘more than my due. At any rate, I copy 
it from an American paper, and I like it 
the better for its having (as I am sure i! 
_has) stung the soul of every villain of 4 
usurer, or a would-be tyrant, in the 
United States. The press, in that 
country, as in this, is almost wholly i0 
the hands of the wsurers, who threate? 
even that country with slavery. ‘These 
ruffians hate me from the very bottom 
of their souls. The whole of my 
writings are republished at New York 
all my books of every description. S° 
that the villains know all about m! 
proceedings. They have always ver’ 
much hated me: the newspapers ané 
the whole of the periodical press, if 0 
the whole of the book press, is. unde 
the absolute control of the songy-30% 
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ee, ave, and to an extent that is| 
hardly credible. I shall next week pub- | 
lish a book upon the subject, which will | 


show those who knew America forty | 


years ago, that even that government 
is in danger of destruction from the 
monster of paper-money. I shall dedi- 
cate this book to the Speaker of thie 
House of Commons, who has heard 


more nonsense, and seen more mischief 
done, in this way, than any man that 


ever breathed, and who is not yet got 
ie half-way into the consequences. 
It is very curious, that somehow or 
, every scoundrel, who desires to 

liv ‘in idleness upon the labour of other 
people, is sure to smell me out. No 
Matter what country he may belong to, 
of in what country he may be: my 
writings are, more or less, everywhere ; 
and the lazy, che: iting vagabonds find 
out that | am their enemy. 
gabonds are a RACE; and some of 
Ssdle are fvund in all countries, like 
rats. And a French rat hates an Eng- 
lish cat as much as the nasty devouring 
@@eeof a French rat hates a French 
cat. I am the universal cat, and 
those devils of all nations hate me. 
One great pretext of the’ devourers 
is, that they are “ literary men, as 


th call themselves in England, 
id “ hommes de /ettres,” as they are 
called in France. Putting them all to- 


, [give them Pore’ S appellation : 
race that write.” ‘This race pre- 
» upon the mere ground of their 

able to scrawl words upon 
» and to induce some wretched 
out of work, to put their 
Finto letter-press, and on sheets of 
: upon this mere pretence, this 
P pretend that they are “ gentlemen,” 
id the name of gentleman they inter- 
0 mean, one who has a right to 
“his maw, to cover his back, and 


is 

















“to stretch his lazy limbs, with the aid 


pI e- 


P@Ssistance of the best food, drink, 
thing, and bedding, that are to be 
@ in the country; no matter at 
cost: no matter who toils, who 
is, or who starves, on account of 
being thus kept and entertained. 
ace regard every man of real in- 


; | © assassins, 


These va- | 
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express purpose of causing them to live 
in idleness and luxury. It was curious 
to observe, during the “ RoyaL War,” 
that the tradesmen in London ; that the 
apothecaries; that all persons really 
engaged in pursuits of industry, whether 
high or low in those pursuits, felt the 


whose miserable condition was then 
first made known generally to the town ; 
it was curious to observe, that all these 
expressed their pleasure at the prospect 
of the labourers being made better off, 
while they deplored the acts which they 
had been driven tocommit: it was curi- 
ous to observe, that all this description 
of persons pleaded for mercy for them ; 
while the race that write called them 
** villains,” ** monsters,” “* incendiaries,” 
” and called for their blood 
as eagerlvas the thirsting pilgrim calls for 
water from the brook. Ah! stupid as 
the vagabonds are, imbecile as are their 
minds, they had the sagacity to perceive, 
that what the chopsticks ate and drank, 











they could not have to eat and drink ; 
‘and so the thing has turned out ; for, 
they are now beginning to look for a 
red-herring, where they formerly found 
roast meat, and all the good fare of the 
world. I have heard of a fellow that 
calls himself a lawyer, who was to have 
been one of Broveasam's local-court 
judges, who, talking with another per- 
son about the state of the labourers, 
and having expressed his agreement 
withthe roving commissioner, Masenpig, 
that they “‘ lived too high,” and having 
been told by the other, that they could 
not live upon less, answered, “* Damn 
them, they shall live upon less!” I dare 
say that the fellow was hungry at the 
time, and conceited that he smelled the 
bacon and cabbage coming out of the 
country pots. Goto work, you idle vaga- 
bond; goto work; make shoes, or make 
something that is useful; or else I say, 
** Damn you, you shall starve!" This 
is the contest which is going on. The 
labourers have the laws of God and of 
man on their side. ‘he Old Testament 
says, “*‘ Muzzle not the ox as he tread- 
eth out the corn.” The New Testament 
says, ‘* He that will not work, neither 


shall he eat.” The laws of England 





as having been created for the 





deepest concern for the labourers, 
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say, “ Idleness is a crime, and every 
« man shall be able to prove that he 


. .’? ° to) 
«gets his bread honestly ;” that Is 
 . that it proceeds from means ho- | gives the wy sep et "m 
nestl acquired by his predecessors or in honour © the sensible and public- 
4 spirited people of OcpHaM. 


by himself. In spite of all this, how- 


. 
ever, the idlers hate the very sound of 


the word ‘‘ work;" and they detest 
and abhor every one who inculcates the 
necessity of working. I have constantly 
been committing this offence against 
them. All over tie world, therefore, 
I am hated by them, and nowhere 
more than in the United States of Ame- 
riea, over which they begin to crawl 
like the all-devouring locusts of Ecyrr. 
It is the people’s own fault, however. 
They have the law as well as we; and, 


if they will not enforce it, they must | 


be, and they ought to be, devoured. If 
our justices of the peace would do their 
duty, in this respect, we should know 
nothing of idlers. The law authorises 
them to bring every man before them, 
who is found in their vicinage ; or as 
the old writ has it, is “ running up and 
down in your bailiwick.”’ If it were to 
please his Majesty to assign to me the 
office of keeping the peace, what a 
pretty school of these devils I would 
soon have beforeme! “ Write!” Oh, 
write, do you! 
should nine times out of ten, that they 
get lining for their bellies and covering 
for their backs by writing money out of 
the pockets of printers and booksellers, 
I should say (tendering them a hoe ora 
spade, according to their physical capa- 
city), “‘ Don’t you think that you could 
write a little with this?” Davip Wittiass 
said, in 1791, that, “ if he had been a jus- 
** ticeof the peace of Buckinghamshire, 
“he would have had Burke brought 
** before him; and would have made 
“him give an account of how he got 
“his living.” Davin Wiuttams lived 
to see the old hack get a pension out of 
the people’s sweat of 2,500/. a year for 
his life ; and, if he had lived till now, 
he would have seen more than ninety 
thousand pounds paid to the old hack’s 
executors, after his death, on account of 
this pension, If Davin Wiuntams had 
been justice of the peace, and had acted 

% might have spared this op- 
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_pressed and insulted nation this part of 








its burdens. Here is preface enough to 
this American festival, which, I repeat, 





CELEBRATION OF COBBETT’S RETURN 
TO PARLIAMENT. 


(From the Pennsylvania Inquirer.) 
The following resolutions and ad- 
dress were put, and unanimously agreed 


to: 
Ist. That, as Englishmen, we have 
felt our native country disgraced by the 
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Then, if I found, as 1) 


existence of the system of representa- 
tion, best known by the name of bo- 
| roughmongering, and that we hail the 
passing of the Reform Bill as the pre- 
cursor of an improved, and of a cheap 
system of government. 
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| Qd. That having witnessed the as- 
| tonishing efforts of mind that have been 
‘made by our illustrious countrymaa 
| William Cobbett, to produce the change 
of public feeling which has destroyed 
the rotten borough system ; and having 
the fullest confidence in his integrity 
and abilities, we highly approve of his 
‘introduction to the House of Commons. 
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| 3d. That the people of Oldham hav- > 
|ing done themselves the honour of re- 
turning Mr. Cobbett to Parliament, are 
‘entitled to our warmest thanks: and 


that an address expressive of our feel- 
ings be sent to the truly honest and in- 

| dependent electors of that borough. 

| 4th. That the address now read be 
adopted: that it be signed by the 
Chairman on behalf of this meeting, 
and that Messrs. Thomas Brothers and 
C. W. Haywood be a committee to for- 
ward the same to the electors of the 
Borough of Oldham. } 
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To the Electors of the Borough of Old- 

ham, Lancashire, England. ae 

Gentlemen: We, your countrymen, | 

residing in Philadelphia, United States 
of North America, have met this day to 
celebrate the return of the great cham- 
pion of the rights of Englishmen; Wil- 
liam Cobbett, Esq., to the British 
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House of Commons. And, in the midst 
Of our enthusiasm, we do not forget 
40 whom we are indebted for this im- 
P t event. An event that we think 
‘will settle the question as to whether 
the wrongs and injuries that English- 
men have had to endure, have so far 
subdued their spirits, as to have made 
them regardless of their future fate; or 
whether they will now, as the boasting 
Canning once said, “ ruffle their swell- 
ing plumage, aud awake their dormant 
thunder ;" rally round the competent 
and powerful leader that you have pre- 
‘sented to them ; support him in carry- 
ing into effect his wise propositions, 
sand thereby restore their country to its 
former liberty and happiness; or whe- 
‘ther that beautiful country shall be for 
ever scourged by those ruthless tyrants, 
known by the names of Whigs and 
Tories. 

But, gentlemen, our purpose at pre- 
sent is not to speculate upon what will 
whe the consequences of this your pa- 
triotic deed ; sufficient for us to know, 






that it is founded in justice, and in 


goo sense ; and that be the result what 
it may, your children’s children will 
shave cause to be proud of their ances- 
tors for having been the first to send 
to Parliament, a man who has, for 
thirty years, been ably contending for 
the * ancient institutions " of his coun- 

y; disputing, inch by inch, the en- 
¢ hments of a faction, thet has 
‘Searcely left a vestige of right to the 
man; and as if still in want ofa 
ing stroke to make their horrid 
of devastation and cruelty com- 
; as if all that could be done to 
living were insufficient; the 
Mirpers did not let go their gripe, 
til they had actually made a law to 
the dead bodies of the poor, to be 
sto pieces, for the “ benefit of 

















Gentlemen, you have proved your- 

es worthy of your suffrage; and 
ie fearlessly done your duty. The 
example that you have set to your 
y, in choosing for one of your re- 
entatives, a man like William Cob- 

has done you immortal honour; 
or which we beg you to be pleased 





‘to accept the thanks of this meeting, 
and to be assured that our hearts are 
with you in all things that are for the 
good of the land upon which we first 
drew breath. 

Toomas Brotrugrs, Chairman. 


Philadelphia, 28. March, 1833. 





The friends of Wu. Cossert, Esg., resident 
in and near Philadelphia, dined at Laurel 
Hill, on Monday, the 25. March, to celebrate 
his election to the British House of Commons. 
Mr. THOMAS BROTHERS in the Chair, 
Mr. Jonn Woon, Vice President. 

After the cloth was removed, the following 
toasts were drunk by the company. 

The sovereign people of Great Britain and 
Ireland: may they exercise their power in 
enabling Cobbett to carry into effect his four- 
teen Manchester propositions, 

The health of William Cobbett, Esq., the 
able, uncompromising, and iuviucible cham- 
pion of a radical relosmation in both church 
aud state. 

The patriotic, disinterested, and public- 
spirited electors of the borough of Oldham : 
may the beacon they have raised throw its 
powerful light over the entire nation. 

Daniel O'Connell aud the reformers of lre- 
land: may they cordially join the reformers 
of Great Britain, in euforcing the redress of 
‘all the abuses of misgovernment. 
| ‘The immortal memory of Thomas Paine, 
jauthor of the Rights of Man: may the prin- 
ciples therein laid down be the guide of all 
| reformers. 
| The memory of Major Cartwright, the 
indefatigable advocate of Parlamentary Re- 
form. . 

The healths of, and thanks to, the fourteen 
hundred honest men of Manchester, who voted 
for Mr. Cobbett. 

The memory of General Washington and 
his brave associates, who fought for avd 
achieved American indepeudence. 

The liberty of the press all over the world, 
and the health of its supporters. 

Equitable adjustment, 

The healih ot Mr. John Fielden, the worthy 
colleague of Mr. Cobbett. 

Legislation without clergy, and religion 
without tithes." 

After which the Chairman rose, and thus 
addressed the meeting :—Gentlemen,—I am 
much afraid that I shall not be able to do jus- 
tice to the cause for which we have met; bat, 
| when I tell you that I have never been used to 
public speaking, I feel assured that you will 
grant me every indulgence that | may stand io 
need of, and this it is that encourages me t 
a atiempt ee ene 
of t at champion e rights of English- 
nensibowen who bas done more for 
his country than all the lords all the 
bishops that ever lived init. A fact known t© 
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all who have read his works; and those who 
have pot read them, of course know nothing 
about it. Who, that read his “ Advice to 


what is called Leghorn plat, and thereby 
enabled them to earn their bread while sitting 
at the cottage door with their cheeks as red as 


Young Meny’’ will not say that it is the best | roses, surrounded by honey-suckles, jessa- 


advice ever given to yout 


bh: and that, if fol-| mine, and sweetbrier, instead of being 


Jowed, will lead to domestic happiness, instead | placed in a noisy factory, in a heat of eighty- 


of misery and wretchedpness, consequent on 
following such teachers as Brougham, Mal- 
thus, and the Scotch tribe of “ feelusophers.’ 
In his “ English,” and in his ‘* American 
Gardeners,” he has shown us how to make the 
best use of our gardens; and in his “‘ Wood- 
lands,” we learn how to plant trees, and to 
do every thing belonging to the delightful 
task of raising them. Then, how should we 
have got at “ Tuil/’s Husbandry,” had it not 





four degrees, and sucking in cotton fuz till 
they can hardly make a wheeze of it. The 
works that] have already named, are suffi- 
cient to immortalize their author ; but those 
works, valuable as they are, would have 
availed nothing, had they not been supported 
by others. There is a swarm of locusts in 
England ; and no sooner has the industrious 
husbandman obtained a bountiful supply of 
the fruits of the earth, than these locusts de- 


been for William Cobbett 2? He hunted it out, | vouritail up. To prevent which Mr, Cob- 


and discerned its worth, republished it, and 
thus furnisbed us with the best instructions as 
to the cultivation of the earth; which, whev 
.those who teil shall be allowed to enjoy, will 
be a blessing of the first magnitude to our 
rcountrymen. His ‘ Treatise on the Corn 
Piant” is another valuable work, and, in 
spite of all that the hirelings can say against 
it, he will make that plant the common 
growth of his country before be has done with 
it; and we, who live in America, know what 
a blessing he will in that case have conferred 
on the poor man. In fact, his whole soul 
seems to have been devoted to the cause of the 
poor. See in his ‘* Rural Rides,’’ with what mi- 
nuteness he has examined every particular,as to 
the sufferings of the labourers employed in agri- 
culture; as tothe cause of the great changes that 
have taken place, especially within these last 
thirty or forty years, operating entirely against 
them ; how well he bas made himself, aud by 
his cescription made us, acquainted with the 
facts relating to their sufferings. Indeed, he 
appears to be the only man that understands 
their grievances ; and, finally, to him must be 
committed the task of redressing those griev- 
ances. His manner of instruction is such as 
no other man ever possessed, and such as even 
bis very evemies are charmed with ; excepting 
that he will mix every thing up with politics. 
* What a pity it is,” say the bishops, the 
pensioners, the infernal stock-jobbers, and al! 
the host of public rubbers; ** what a pity it is,” 
say they, * that the useful works of this man 
cannot be divested of polities!" Mr. Cubbett 
has given us a taste for rural pursuits; and 
these pursuits, in my view of the matter, 
are, “and of right ought to be paramount 
sto all otbers.” I was bora and brought 


‘upin a farming village, and 1 kaow some- 


‘thing of them; and, though it has been 
my lot for years to live in towns and cities, yet, 
“how oft have [ “ casta longing lingering look 
‘bebind,” and, when reading the beautiful 
works of Mr. Cobbett, been tempted to curse 
the hour in which | left « country life. He 
bas not euly instructed us how to obtain the 
fruits ofthe earth, but he has given us “ Cut- 
tage Economy,” in which we learn how to 
use them to the best advantage. He has there 

the art of making 


———— 








| bett gaveus his “* Poor Man's Friend,” a book 
| that shows us in what situation the poor stand 


with regard to those locusts, who, having the 
power of speech, give it out that they havea 
right to the whole of the country ; and that if 
the poor are not content to toil for them, 
** that they will clear the land,” and “ force 
the poor to the law of nature.” But this little 
book tells us, that the law has ‘* provided 
ample means of relief fer the poor, and that 
all the lands, houses, goods, and cattie}’ in the 
couutry are secured for their maintenance ; 
and, further, it hints that, if the poor must be 
driven to the law of nature, that the said law 
shall be the order of the day as well with re- 
spect to the Malthusians as to the poor, and, 
in that case, it may be presumed, that the 
poor will have no objection to surrender up 
their right in the social compact, and, with- 
out delay, enter on the new erder of things. 
Mr. Cobbett determined that we should not 
waut for information as to the ancient rights of 
the poor, and as to the manner in which those 
rights have been frittered away ; determined, 
in spite of all the time-serving histories of 
England that have been written, that we 
should know well all about these things; he, 
for that purpose, has kindly put into our 
hands his ** History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation,” beiug a true history of that event, 
and therefore, a thing that we never had be- 
fore. This book details to us things that no 
man on earth would believe, if there were not 
chapter and verse for them; it clearly shows 
us, that that change ought to have been 
called the ‘* accursed Usurpation,” instead of 
the ** blessed Reformation ;” that, up to that 
time, there had been no paupers, as the poor 
man is now degradivgly and impudently 
called; that, until then there had been but 
one Christian religion iu that country, and 
that the people had lived happily under 1 
for nine hundred years; that its object 
was pure charity; and that the tithes 
were given expressly for that purpose. 
The priest being the guardian and Protector 
of those who could not help themselves, and 
that he migkt have no other business or care 
— them, he was nut allowed to marry: 

ery different, indeed, since the “ blessed 





| change {” Now they do little else bug marry, 
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and present the country with swarms of misses 
and young parsons; to keep whom all the 
tithes together have beeu found insufficient, 
and they have actually taken the money from 
the public treasury to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds for their further com- 
fort and enjoyment: for these ** blessings,” it 
appears, we are indebted to Henry the Eighth, 
as bloody minded a villain as ever sat upon a 
throne. He was, however, in the early part 
of his life, the ** Defender ofthe Faith ;’’ but, 
whea “ the faith’’ would not admit of his 
indulging in his lustful propensities, and kill- 
ing one wife after another at his pleasure, he 
left off “* defending the faith ;" took forcible 
possession of the faith’s property ; divided it 
among a few others as base.as himself, who 
stood ready to support the very devil for emo- 
Jument and preferment. Well might old 
Cranmer, as Mr. C, says, hold out his unwor- 
thy band; but his band was vot more unwor- 
thy than the hands of all the rest concerned in 
that nefarious transaction. Gentlemen, it is 
from this source that we Protestants and Dis- 
senters got our religion ; aud I declare, when 
I think of it, being a Protestant, °l feel as if 
every drop of blood iu my body were asceud- 
ing towards my face. The effect of these 
things we have all of us felt most severely ; 
but we should never have known the true 
cause of them, had it not been for a Cobbeit, 
who was seut into this wicked world (as I be- 
lieve) for the express purpose of rectifying, as 
far as possible, all these abuses. He has, in 
all manner of ways, been the great teacher of 
® the nation. His “English” and ‘ French 
Grammars” are allowed by all judges to be 
the best that have ever been printed. They 
are written in such a plain and familiar style, 
that with a little attention to them, we may 
become tolerably proficient in making the 
right use of words ; without which we should 
hot be able, as he says, ‘* to assert with effect 
the rights aud liberties of our cuuntry.”’ ** Ty- 
debi. says he, ** have no enemies so formi- 
a le as the pen ;” and what a beautiful illus- 
ration he has given us of that fact, in the 
case of William Pryone. “ The long inspri- 
Sonment,” says he, ‘* the heavy fined, the ba- 

v2 mened William Pryone, returning to liberty, 

‘ a by the people from Southampton to 
“ th hdon, over a road strewed with flowers, 
pe re accusing, bringing to trial, and to the 
«, lock the tyrants frum whose hands he, 
. ae his country, had unjustly and cruelly 
Pana — Theo, to stimulate us to do our 
x y, Mr. Cobhett calls on us to bear in mind, 
~~ without a koowledge of grammar, Mr. 
anes could never have performed any of 
nese acts by which his uame has been thus 
monet and which have caused his memory 
held in hovour, In the same manner, 

ear epe, will the memory of William Cob- 
faving Peas pte pag is aa a soul [eft os 
gp right and wrong. The bare enumera- 
a of Mr. Cobbeti’s works is enough to 
fatigue an ordinary mind. 1 must not, how 






















ever, forget to notice the Register, because 
that has been the principal weapon that he 
has made use of in his long campaign of thirty 
years against the desperate faction of Whigs 
and Tories. I will not say factions: no; they 
are and ever have been one faction ; and how 
the people could ever be made to think other- 
wise, is now a matter of surprise to all the 
world. Paine described them long ago. “* The 
national purse,”’ says be, ‘‘ is the common hack 
which each mounts upon. It is like what the 
country people call ‘ ride and tie.’—you ride a 
little way, and then I.” Who ever heard of a 
Whig doing any thing more than a Tory, ex- 
cept it was in the way of oppression? What a 
folly, then, to give them credit for passing the 
Reform |Bill, and to withbold the same from 
the Tories for having passed the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill. Neither of these things 
would ever have been done, bad they not been 
frightened, and forced into it; and this I 
would venture to stake my life upon, 
But let us take for a sample of the Whigs, that 
old shuffling Burdett. Wheo ! was a boy, 
fourteen years of age, and was at Brentford, 
in 1802, gaping, with my mouth wide open, at 
this fellow, while he was bleating about 
‘* standing upoa a rock, from which he could 
not be removed by any hired magistrates, 
hired parliaments, or kings.” Wheo I heard 
him say that he would much rather that his 
children should be poor in a free country, 
than rich in an enslaved, ove, and that his 
country should he annihilated rather than 
enslaved; and when I heard the swarms of 
cockneys crying out, ‘* Go it, .my dear 
Frankey,” little did I think then 
hear of his taking by the arm of the 
rankest Tories io all England, and (like 
Lafayette by his citizen king) him up 
to the Parliament as a model of purity and 
excellence, declaring, at the same time, that 
‘* no other man in that House could be a just 
competitor with that honourable gentleman to 
fiil the important office of Speaker of the 
reformed House.” But, as he once said, none 
of us know what we shall turnioto. “ Perhaps” 
said be, ‘1 may turn into an oyster ;” andy 
verily, he dues appear to be dwindling into 
something of that sort; whether he will nally 
become an oyster ora snail | cannot tell; but 
1 think there is every reason to believe that 
he will soon be one of them. Let us call to 


mind how he has beeo raving all the former | 


part of his life about ‘* tearing the leaves out 
of the accursed red book.” He never poe, 
at that time, that the book was in danger, 
ible to soila 


No; he thought it would be im 
is honourable 


single page of it, and that 


friend and colleague, little Hobhouse, and - 


Juliana his wife, would keep peaceable 
session of their pensions to the end of 
lives; but’ he has lately discovered that the 
“red book” is actually beset with imminent 
, and no man in that country ie more 
at the fact, than is this “* West- 
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tile, by-the-by, that would have become ex- 
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Register. The people who gave it to him, 
mow detest him worse than they ever did 
Castlereagh. They would not bear him at his 
Gast clectivn, and they pelted him with all 
aanner of filth that came in their way; but 
findiog that they could not, at that time, shake 
him off, they put the pledges to bim and he 
wefused to take them, remarking that “ none 
‘hut fools asked for pledges, and none but 
knaves gave them.’ Gentlemen, you will not 
be surprised when [ tell you, that he was made 
heartily to repent of this piece of impudence 
before the election was over. He attempted 
‘to explain it all away, after the fashion of the 
honourable House ; but, the people of West- 
minster know him, and his race is run. If 
there should be one among us that does not 
know him also, that one may wonder how it 
happened that the ** knave ” was again re- 
turned. To him I say, the reasons are these : 
first, because there is not, even under the new 
order of things, one man iv a hundred in that 
city, that bas a vote; and second, because 
those who have votes, for waut of the ballot 
are obliged to use them as the placemen and 
pensioners think proper to direct ; but, it will 
mot be lung befure these matters will be put 
right, and then “* Glory” aud his man “Sancho” 
will have no more chance of success there, 
‘than | should have here, if I were to offer 
auyself for President of these United States. 
1 know of no man that is capable of describing 
this fellow but Mr. Cobbett, whotells us that ** be 
‘was going the other day through Egham, and,” 
says he, “‘ I saw before | came to them a great 
crowd of idle fellows assembled round a cart 
Joaded with earth or dung, I forget which, and 
apparently in great embarrassment, ov ac- 
count of the uvwillingness of the old, tall, 
hare-ribbed, broken-down chaise-borse which 
they had got in the shafts. Cuming up to 
them, | stopped and joined the spectators, 
‘who were numerous enough to have carried 
the contents of the cart, each taking a gallon 
in bis hand. The old fellow jostied about, 
shook bis harness, turned his head from side 
‘to side, as if looking for the means of escape, 
and, when hidden to go on, tossed up his head, 
clang bis ears down to bis poll, and patted 
about with his feet as if daucing a hornpipe, 
anything but apply bis shoulders to the tug. 
‘* There,’ said I to my companions, ‘ there 
ds Burdett in a reformed Parliament.’ After 
sitting some time and viewing the scene, I 
= os the a multitude, ‘ Put the cart 

motion yourselves, push it uv inst him 
and let him find it coming.’ ‘They followed 


‘shoved behind, aud, as soon as the old 
found it coming, off he set, prancing, a 
Bearing, just as be used to doin the rattle- 
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. So that I very well know the way,” says 
Mr. Cobbett, “to get Burdett into a gallop, 
and how to keep him there. Some of the 
rest of us must sustain the dead pull, duriog 
which he will be afflicted with the gout, or be 
detained in the country by a heavy fall of 
suow; but when we get the thing a-going, in 
he will come, and prance away, threateving 
to tear the harness all to pieces.” Such, gen- 
tlemen, will be the case with all the Whigs, 
as well as with “‘ Glory.” The “‘ nine Radi- 
cals,” backed by the people, will have to push 
it up against them, aod go they must, or the 
cart will he over them, and crush them to 
atoms. There appears to be a pretty large 
majority of what are called “ reformers ” in 
Parliament, who, expressed or understood, 
are pledged men. But this pledging is no- 
thing new; they always promised, in their 
electioneering speeches, to support every 
liberal measure that should be brought forth ; 
but they took special care never to have one 
brought forth, until the sovereign people ex- 
claimed, ‘* This much have we endured ; but 
no more! and bere shall your insolence be 
stayed!’’ The affairs of the country have 
hourly been getting worse and worse for these 
last forty years, and yet these fellows, when 
they have been obliged to face their constitu- 
ents, have boasted of their services, and, like 





good | and thought he was done with ; but, ‘ss he 


the “ old chaise-horse,” called themselves 
tried men. Now, however, they will be tried 
|indeed. Mr. Cobbett’s fourteen propositions 
'will try them, and woe be to the man who is 
found guilty of having promised to support 
those propositions, or any part cf them, and 
lacketh his exertions when the hour cometh ; 
for he may be assured that * the man at the 
top of the tower ”’ will not suffer one particle 
of sach conduct to go unobserved by the peo- 
ple. The * Antullucs”’ pretend to be pleased 
at Cobbett baviog got into the House. “ Now,” 
say they, *‘he will find his level.” If the 
Speaker bappens to salute him with the ** un- 
gloved hand,” he will at once be metamor- 
phosed into a “Hunt.” Ab! you silly 
novdles, but don’t you know that, in this 
case, the matter is reversed, and that the 
gloved haod, the ungloved hand, and all the 
trumpery that has been made use of to deceive 
the people for so many years, contract like 
the sensitive plant at the approach of this 
man? don't you kaow that hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds have been ex to keep 
bim out of that House ; and that if money 
would have bought bim, he would have been 
bought. That to destroy him, persecution 
alter persecution has been heaped upon him. 
That the lying panders of the vile press in all 
parts of the world have been paid to put him 
down. That at times, as hé says, they have 
got him down, trampled him in the 





** | have got up again, shook myself, 
felt fresher Paty, smn aud do these simpie- 
tons think that a mau of this : ‘the 
author of the 
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a den of guttling Whigs and Tories, a 
mple of Sieoe is the ** old chaise-horse ?” 
», indeed; on the contrary; he will soon 

the whole of them, or drive them 
By-the-by, I observe in his ‘‘ maiden 
peech,” as it is termed, that he has already 
rampled over the ‘«Uld Hack.” ‘ The ho- 
ourable Member for Westminster behind 
ne,” says he. Gentlemen, I confess that! am 
ather superstitious, and I cannot help think- 
ing, that that word “ behind,” used too, on 
beir very first meeting, augurs well for the 
people, and ill for the faction. Well would it 
bave been fur the guttlers and for their coun- 
y too, if in 1819 they had had the author of 
he Register in their House, instead of their 
‘ John Kemble,” as they call him. Some- 
hing might then have been done to save 
hem, as well as their country; but the 
player-man settled the question, by bringivg 
n his ‘* Peel’s Bill,” a bill, which I hardly 
now how to speak of, whether to say that it 
as the greatest curse, or the greatest bless- 
ng that ever happened to Eogiand, but I am 
ure it was one; and J am rather inclined to 
ink it was the latter, because, ifit had never 
xisted, our friend Cobbett might have been 
empted to patch the “‘ thing ;”’ but this bill 
as rent it insuch a manner that patching is 
ut of the question, and a new one must 
ome how or other be obtained. May God 
irect them in choosing a good one, because, 
s the ladies say when they buy a new gown, 
‘A good one is always the c in the 
nd, cust what it will to begin with.” Gentle- 
ben, a few days ago I received a letter from 
t friend of mine in Eogland, and he tells me 
hat the froward conduct of the southern 
tates of this country has acted as a damper 
othe spirits of the wavering reformers in 
ngland, and that the nobles are handling the 
ffair to great advantage. ‘* See,” say they, 
‘ the whole union is going to pieces! This is 
publicanism. Ab ! this is the effect of general 
uffrage and vote by ballot!” “1,” says my 
riend, ** have been an advocate for the ballot, 
but since | have heard of the confusion that 
our country is said to be iu, I must confess 
hat I begin to be doubtful of its utility.” 
ow, gentlemen, how much is it to be regret- 
d: that such erroneous doctrine as this 
hould, at this time, be spread among our old 
countrymen; when the fact is, that if there 
ad still been a proof wanting to show the ex- 
ellency and stability of this Government, the 
ffair just alluded to furnishes us with that 
roof. We will not attempt to deny, that in 
“ls, as well as in every other inbabited 
ountry, there are men who would, if they 
‘ould, usurp and encroach upon the rights and 
berties of their country ; but here, the peo- 
@no sooner discover any injustice towards 
sem, than they rise like ieoomans eal say in 


he la bf their excellent: 
We ask for nothing but what. is. 


ght, and we will su to 
tony” edie eee 
their complaints, admit the: grievances, 


if there are any, grant rediess, and them se 
parate in harmony, and in good fellowship ; 
such, as! venture to say, will never be known 
in England, until there is universal suffrage, 
and, of all things, vote by ballot. The people 
of England, scourged as they have been, have 
not been allowed to petition or remonstrate 
unless in language such as the borough- 
mongers themselves deemed respectful, as if 
it were not a mockery to suppose 
that petitioners could possibly have re- 
spect for sueh a putrid mass as that. 
Gentlemen, it is to the writings of Mr, Cob- 
bett that I owe the little knowledge that I 
possess; and if | comprehend the meaning of 
the word gratitude, then gratitude it is that £ 
at this moment feel in my heart towards the 
author of these works. His “* Year's Resi- 
dence in America,” and his ‘' Emigrant’s 
Guide to the United States of America,” have 
saved hundreds of families from wretchedness 
and misery. He has there shown what a folly 
it is for men, born and brought up in a gare 
den, to goa “*nation-making.” To emigrate 
to America, and to settle down among the 
natives of a cultivated district, who have al- 
ways shown themselves ready, with open 
arms, to receive us, is well enough; but, good 
God! what a picture have we, in the family of 
Birkbeck, of the wildness and stupidity of 
going to 
“* Matted woods where birds begin to sing, 
And silent bats in drowsy clusters cling,’” 


Mr. Birkbeck, unfortunately for himself and 
family, conceived the extravagant scheme of | 
peopling a desert, and rashly embarked hie 
property into it; then, finding that he wae 
beset by immediate ruin, if he could not draw 
others inf the same snare, he resorted to 
writing and publishing letters of temptation 
to his countrymen, the effect of which letters 
were so nobly destroyed by Mr. Cobbett’s an— 
swers to them, which are to be found iv the 
said ‘* Year's Residence.” ‘The next work 
that | shall. notice, Liverpool, vad the Bite 
Eldon, Sidmouth aud Company, had the b 


and lasting honour of conferring a title upen, 


to wit, ** Trash.” ‘They took 
example from Columbus, who, on bis 
landing on this continent, was presented by 
the natives with a variety of things, and 
among the rest was some gold dust, which the 
Spaniard threw away with 

By this stratagem he thou to make 
Indians think it was “ trash,” and that 
would pay no more attention to iti 

people of England would not believe 
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*« never to be repaired.”’ There they will see 
the cursed effects of paper-money, of stock, of 
consuls, ompium, loog annuities, short av- 
munities, and all the tricks made use of to 
*« falsify the balances by deceit, and to 
boy the needy for a pair of shoes.” 
Now to the “ History of the Regency and 
Reiga of George the Fourth.”” Such a history 
as no man ever heard of before, nor, would he 
have beard of it now, but for Mr. Cobbett. 
We who have lived in this regency and reign, 
know that every word of it is true; but, can it 
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this book, and they will no longer wonder.| pounds. In a neighbouring village to that in 
The * vail will be rent,” as Paine said,| which I was born the hired overseer used to 
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drive the labourers every morning into the 
pounds there to remain till night, unless in the 
intermediate time they might be wanted: in 
which case the overseer directed them where 
to go, and when to returv; and if that is not 
slavery, pray tell me what is slavery? Yet 
do we ever bear of the Wilberforce tribe 
troubling themselves in these matters? No! 
they are emancipators for the foreign depart- 
ment only, while the duties of the home 
department devolve on Mr. Cobbett alone. Not 
a single person ever speaks, acts, or appears 


be credited by a future generation? This his- | to feel for the poor agricultural labourers. 
tory ought to be printed ov parchment, with | They may be reduced to skin and bone, they 


the attestation of its truth from every mat | 


who knows it, then deposited in Somerset 
House for the use of the public. 
something of this kind, we can bardly expect 
that the next generation will believe that 
Englishmen were, during that time, put into 
harness, hvoked to carts, aud made te draw 
gravel under the lash of a hired overseer. 
Peel says that this history ought not to have 
been written till a future time, “ itis too vigh,”’ 
he says, *‘ to do it justice.’’ O Peeley! Peeley! 
I wonder when it will be the right time to write 
your history. To be sure it is pretty well done 
now, but it is in detached pieces, 1 wantit put 
together, and made a nice little book of, so that 
I might carry itin my pocket,and at my leisure, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digestit. But Mr. 
Cobbett is too busy at present, and it is “ to 
nigh ” for arry other man “* to do it justice,” so 
what will be dove in thiscase,I cannot say; but, 
} know that without it, we cannot, with pro- 
pric... say that *‘ The play is over, and that we 


Without | 





will go to supper.”” As to the ** Sermons,” 
we must be modest aboutthem, or we sMull have | 
the parsons about us; but, I think that we shall | 
not be called to account if we merely say, that, 
at least, they have dove as much good as all the 
rest of the sermous that have been published 
since the “blessed change.” If the Right 
Rev. Gentlemen are at all candid, they will 
readily allow that, even the pious Jushua 
Watsoa (the wine and spirit merchant of 
Mincing-lane, and treasurer for the Society of 
eorrect expounders of evangelical truths, and 
firm supporters of the established church), 
even Joshua bimself would, I think, if he was 
hard pushed, admit that these sermons have 
done good, avd “great good too,” towards 
making men think aright on religious sab- 
jects, and taking this for granted, we will leave 
the “ Sermons” to work their own way. 
Sete.) sersos ke conclude, 1 beg to call 
your a m to the propriety of our sendi 
address to the sensible and indepemlonselenten: 
of Oldham, who, regardless of the frowns of an 
t and ignorant aristocracy, have so 








may die for want, aud their dead bodies may 
be sold and cut to pieces, and who speaketh in 
their behalf but this man? 





SONG. 


In what a sad state is the great British nation, 

Where freecom once flourish’d, the pride of 
the earth ; 

Where, press'd to the ground. by infernal 


taxation, , 
Her sons are now fleeing the land of their 


birth. 
There the ploughmen in rags, with cold 
‘* ¢taters” in bags, 
Wander after their nags, while they mourn 
their hard Jot: 
There the tax-eating spies, and tormenting 
excise, 
Are now swarming like flies o’er that beau- 
tiful spot. 


CHORUS, 
Yet England’s a country whose face is de- 
ligbtful ; 
We ne’er see its equal wherever we roam: 
Though vile Whigs and Tories have made it 
so frightful, , 
We ne’er can forget that it once was our 
home. 


There’s the Church, with its Bishops, Arch- 
bishops, and Deacons, 
And Rectors, and Vicars, and Prebends, by 
dozens : 
With fair aud round bellies, and noses like 


beacons ; 
The sons of the great; or their nephews, oF 
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hey seem only born just to eat up the corn, 

That should feed the forlorn, who are 
starving for bread; 

fho by these canting praters are fobb’d off 
with “‘ taters,’ 

A root that dame Nature’s taught wise men 
to dread, 

Yet, &c. 


nd then there’s the police, to keep people 
quiet; 
While the drink and the victuals are taken 


away 5 





May the active ‘‘ dead weight” on its back be 
laid straight, 
While the people elate, will rejoice at the 
blow, P 
May the sinecure list not much longer exist, 
And the debt be dismiss’d with old Roths- 
child and Co, 
For, &c. 


Then Burdett and Hobhouse,with Denman and 
Brougham, 
and 


And , and the other shoy- 





hoys, 


When wuiede impels them to tumult and Will be kaown to the world as the Cubbettites 


rivt, 
It’s ready to strike, if the justices say. 


here’s the famed ** Blue and Buff,” who'd | 
| But it’s wastiug your time to say further in 


of fighting enough, 

And were handled so rough on the Jakes and 
the wave; 

‘ho got nought but hard knocks, and were 
beaten like stocks, 

When they came here to fight with the free 
and the brave. 


Yet, &c. 


But its time fo Jook forward to something 
more pleasant, 


Than the peitings we've felt of this pitiless 
storm : 


Df troubles we've had quite enough for the 
present; 
We'll hope better things now they’ve got 
the reform. 
May the tithes and the malt tax soon follow 
the salt tax, 
And all that the mind racks be banish’d the 
land; 
May the poor find relief in good ale and roast 
beef, 
And assuage every grief with good stuff in 
each band. 
For Eggiand’s, &c. 


jay Cobbett, triumphant, soon carry his 
measures ; 








His just propusitions will set the ‘* thing” 
right; © 
! yee ee 





sures, ‘Tat 2th 
And the base Whigs and Tories soon 
out of sight, Le ae ates St 


knew ’em, 
For men who mean nothing but mischief 
and noise. 


rhyme, 

Besides i must chime to the end with my 
song ; 

So friead Cobbett we'.l bless, drink to Old- 
ham success, 

And cousign tu distress those who seek to 
do wrong. 

For, &c. 


I fee! that I’ve scarcely done justice: to Old- 
ham, 
Whose voters have proved 
** good men and true,” 
Not caring how Whigs, or how Tories might 
scold ’em ; 
They’ve fought the good fight, and our 
praises are due, 
May th’ example they’ve set, by like feeling. 
be met; 
Ne’er may England forget what was done 
on those days, 


themselves 


When by. nature directed, they Cobbett’ 
elected, 
Whom God had protected, our country to. 
raise. & 
For, &c. | > ad 


A number of other songs and toasts were” 


given, which want of us to 
omit. The fes'ivities of the occasion were 
continued until a late hour. 
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* clothes on his back. 


LOCAL COURTS BILL. 


Bolt-court, 10. July, 1833. 


I concratvuLare the industrious part 
of the people, particularly those who 
do the hard labours of the country, 

n the fate of this monstrous bill, 
which the House of Lords, last night, 
flung back into the Malthusian budget 
by a majority of five. The Morning 
Chronicle has had the audacity to call 
this the ““ POOR MAN’S BILL.” Any- 
thing so impudent as this never before 
found its way upon paper. Why, my 
great objection to it was, that it was a 
bill, not only to take away the poor 
man’s dinner, but to strip him of his por- 
ridge pot, his bedding, and even his very 
I objected to the 
half-mad, half-drunk, crack-brained in- 
novation; IL objected to it on many 
other accounts: I[ saw with horror, 
a hundred new judyes, dependent on 
the will of the Government for promo- 
tion, at least: I saw with horror, judges 
to be settled and living upon certain 
spots, there to be visiting, with their 
wives and families, amongst the rich 
people all around them. [saw what 
this must lead to with regard to in- 
ferior tradesmen, farmers, and working 
people. I saw, too, that this scheme 
was to co-operate with the scheme for 
putting down all the county and_paro- 
chial authorities, which have been in 
existence since the time of ALFrep, and 
establishing in their stead, a Bourbon 
police, commanded by such-like officers 
as the metropolitan police are under, 
and, of course, acting in the same man- 
ner ! 

This was the “ Poor Man's” Bill, 
then, was ‘it? It would have been a 


‘great benefit to the poor man to have 


had a spy or two in every village 
in the kingdom: great benefit to the 
poor man to have been dogged about 
the fields and the hedge-rows : a mon- 
strous benefit tothe poor man to get 
transported for seven years upon the 
evidence of a policeman, who, dressed 
in a smock-frock, had detected him in 
the act of aiming at a pheasant, or at 
cutting and maiming a hare. 

Oh! but it was to make law cheap 
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for the poor man! Never was there a 
greater delusion than this: never was 
there a piece of more complete impos- 
ture ; never was there anything more 
completely crack-brained. What daw 
is wanted by the working classes? 
When do they come before the courts 
as plaintiffs? What money disputes 
have they. with anybody ? except about 
wages, the decision with regard to | 
which is already provided for, at as 
cheap a rate as it can possibly be, unless 
there be extortions on the part of those 
who administer the law; and which 
extortions, wicked as they are, are a 
mere feather, compared with the mass 
of bribery of judges which would have 
taken place under this bill. Not in 
plain money perhaps; but the larder of 
the local judge -would have been 
crammed with game, venison, fish from 
the lord or ’squire’s tanks ; and his table 
would have been covered with straw- 
berries at Christmas, cherries in March, 
and pine-apples and grapes all the year 
round. A pretty chance a poor man 
of the vicinage would have stood before 
a judge like this; and, observe, the 
jury was first to be reduced to six in- 
stead of twelve, with a power in the 
judge to proceed without any jury at 
all under certain circumstances! In 
short, it was a scheme for beginning 
the work of totally abolishing juries ; 
and Major Carrwricar has told usall,a 
thousand times over, that the Scotch pro- 
jectors would never be content till they 
had abolished English law ; and, above 
all things, the Trial by Jury, towards 
whicha pretty bold step has recently been 
a independent of the crack-skulled 

ill. 

All this was to have been very cheap. 
A rope does not cost much to hang a 
man with. However, it would have 
been cheap, only to the creditor of the 
poor man, mind that! The working 
men in the country, and all over the 
country, are, unhappily, constantly, on 
an average, in debt to the shop-keepers 
to the amount, probably, of a month’s 
or six weeks’ wages. As things now 
stand, a cruel creditor cannot bring his 
action for such a sum without. 
more than the sum itself; but this bi 
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ould have enabled such creditor, by 
he use of “cheap law,” to strip the 
oor man of his very shirt, and bundle 
phim and his family into the lane, or lay 
him upon the bare floor. This was the 


benefit that the generous Whigs in- 
ended for the poor man; and tie Morn- 
ing Chronicle abuses the Lords, as if 
hey were so many thieves, because they 
ave prevented the poor man from 
aving this benefit, the full amount of 
yhich can be truly estimated by no man 
ho has not been turned into a lane 
vith his wife-and crying children, to 
nd themselves lodgings in the poor- 
ouse, or under the canopy of heaven. 
But there was a reconcilement-project 
in the bill; and fellows with “all jaw 
and no judgment,” told us of the great 
umber of law-suits that was prevented 
** upon the Continent"’ by this species of 
arbitration, half voluntary and half com- 
pulsory. I wish these fellows would 
cease to refer us to the ‘‘ Continent” for 
examples for us to imitate. There is 
something suspicious in the very cir- 
cumstance, that the scheme seems to 
come from the hellish governments of 
Germany. But, as the “ all-jaw end 
no-judgment” feelosofers must send us 
abroad for an example, why not send us 
to the United States of America, where 
our own common law was, and is, in 
existence, and where (in Pennsylvania 
in particular) the reconcilement or arbi- 
tration system was introduced? Did it 
diminish the number of law-suits? It 
augmented it tenfold ; and the Court 
of Common Pleas, which used to sit at 
Puitaperenta, about that part of the 
year which our judges sit here in Lon- 
don, was, when I was last there, sitting 
every day in the year ; Sundays, Christ- 
mas-day, Good Friday, and the anniver- 
sary of the revolution, excepted. 
, have no more time: this pro- 
Ject is like all the rest that we have 
seen brought forward; wild, inefficient 
for any good ; innovation with mischief; 
and, if the ‘Lords do. not sweep awa 
the crack-brained stuff, bit after bit, 4 


Will not say that they ought to’be-s 
Lord Evpon, that, if they suffer the 


‘ 


ancient laws thus to be torn to pieces ; 
if they suffer assaults thus to be made 
on the Trial by Jury, on the county and 
parochial governments, on the laws of 
debtor and creditor, always sacrificing 
the poor to the rich, always laying the 
fruits of labour upon the altar of Mam- 
mon; if the Lords do not make astand 
against this progress of the damnable 
doctrine of “ ACCUMULATION ;"” 
then I say with Lord Expon, “ that 
“ they will cease to be a House of Lords 
“ much sooner than they expect.” The 
next project to go before them, is the 
Irish Church Reform Bill; against 
which I should have yoted with Mr. 
Hume and others, if I had been in the 
House when it passed. I should have 
voted against it, if it had never been 
altered from the first ; for what is that 
clap-trap, the diminishing the number 
of bishops, while, in fact, the property 
is taken from the church and given to 
the rich; while, by this change, the 
poorer part of the renters, those who 
toil upon the land, are transferred to 
landlords a great deal more hard and 
grinding than the bishops !.Mr. Lator 
proposed a clause which would have 
prevented this. ‘That clause was 
scouted. So, that, at last, this Irish 
church ‘* Reform” Billis really a trans- 
fer of property from the hands of easy 
landlords to the hands of grinding 
landlords. Here, again, I trust to the 
Lords for the rejection of the project. 
If, indeed the nation at large nad been 
to be benefited, and especially the toil- 
ing occupiers of the land in Ireland, it 
would have been a different matter: 
then the terrific word ‘* COLLISION”. 
should not have deterred me from 
fighting for the bill, inch by inch; but, 
it being what it is, I most heartily re-, 
joice in the prospect of its rejection. To 
conclude, if collision be so much to be 
avoided, why did not all the projects 
begin in the Lords! However, as I 
thope, that the affairs of this troubled 
nation will be ‘settled in a pea 
manner ; sol ‘hope, that these 

will all end in ‘the Lords, and particu- 
larly that project which is to saddle the 
children in the -cradle ‘with another 
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million a year to our already intolerable 


'.M. Attwood, 


_ Yorkshire, which he 
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burdens. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE 


PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 


Bolt-court, 6. July, 1833. 


My Faienps,—That Facrory Bit, 
about which we have talked so long, 
and about which you have been so 
anxious, stood on Friday (yesterday), 
ready to go into a Committee, the 
House having before agreed to the Sg- 
conp Rrapinc. When Lord Assuiey 
made the motion for going into the 
Committee of the whole House, Lord 
Althorp moved, as an amendment, to 
refer the matter to a Select Committee. 


_ To assent to this amendment would, in 


our opinion, have been to cast the Bil/ 
out for this Session at least: therefore, 
we opposed it; and, besides, Lord Al- 
thorp proposed an wstruction to the 
committee, which must have made the 


‘bill hardly worth having. 


After a debate of more than four 
hours, the House divided, when there 
appeared 164 for Lord Asacry, and 141 
for Lord Althorp ; so that the bill isnow 
going on towards becoming a law. You 
will, [ suppose, find a list of the 164 in 
the newspapers ; but it is right that you 
should know who it is to whom you 
will be indebted for your triumph 
thus far; and, therefore, I name Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
and particularly Sir 
Rosert Inetis, whose speech, even 
if I had known nothing of the matter, 
would have decided me, as I dare 
Say it did many of the southern gentle- 
men who voted with us; but, above all 
others, you are indebted to Lord Asa- 
LEY, whose zeal and constancy in your 


_ Cause cannot receive too large a portion 


of your gratitude. 

On the other side, Mr. Ricuarp 
Porter, before the debate began, be- 
sought us to enter upon it in a dispas- 
sionate manner; read a part of Mr. 
Oastiza’s late address to the people in 
censured very 
much; and condemned the proceeding 
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which took ‘place some time ago at 
Mancaester, when Mr. Sapier wal 
there. The speakers in support of Lord 
Atruorp’s amendment, were, Lord Al. 
rHorP himself, Mr. Ecerton, Lord 
Morpers, who, nevertheless, expressed 
himself decidedly in favour of some ef- 
fectual measure of the kind; Mr. 
Hyarr, member ‘or Srroup; Mr. 
Georce Witi1am Woop; Mr. Povurerr 
Tuomuson; and, the game being very 
dubious as to its result, the Minister 
played his trump card in your country- 
man, Mr. Stantey, who did his best; 
but that best was not enough. ‘There 
was a grand display of ‘‘ commercial in- 
terests,” and ‘‘ manufacturing interests,” 
and the “ sinews” and “ power” and 
“glory” of the country ; but the two 
hundred thousand poor little girls held 
up their hands, and, to the honour of 
the House and the country, they pre- 
vailed. 

I hope that this bill will be passed, 
and that it will do a good deal towards 
preventing those horrible cruelties, of 
which you have so long and so justly 
complained. I am, 

Your friend and most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


-_ 


—— 





LEGAL TENDER. 


I sHauL next week publish, addressed 
to the Speaker of the House or Con- 
mons, a book upon the subject of paper- 
money, price four shillings. It contains 
an account of the destructive effects of 
this engine in the United States of Ame- 
rica; and I have prefixed to it an in- 
troduction by myself, in order that the 
reader may understand things necessary 
for him to understand, and with regard 
to which his information would be in- 
sufficient were it not for this introduc- 
tion. .The book has just been published 
at Paivapetpmia; and one copy was 
immediately sent off to me from that 
city, while another was sent to me from 
New York. I shall send a copy of this 
book to Lord Arrsorp, and another. to 
Lord Lynpuvrst, as soon as I can; and 
then, let the two Houses 5 
pass a legal tender as soon as. 
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nt let this nation bear in mind, that 
ey will have had FULL WARNING 
to the consequences. The price of 

e book is FouR SHILLINGS, and it will 
published next Wednesday. 





POLICE WORK. 


My readers will not expect from me 
my statement of the evidence which 
as been given before the committee in 

e House of Commons, which I moved 
or, and of which, I am, of course, one. 
hey may, however, expect the follow- 
ng inférmation upon the subject; 
amely, the committee has met four 
mes, first, to appoint a chairman, and 
hree times to examine witnesses, and 
hat the committee meets again to-day 
‘riday) at three o'clock, to settle upon 

me matters relative to the remainder 
f the proceedings, when, as I expect, it 

ill be determined to resume these 
roceedings on Monday, and to continue 
hem, without interruption, until the 
hole be finished, which I expect will 
be towards the close of next week. The- 
bublic are naturally impatient to hear a 
eport of a committee of the House of | 
ommons upon this subject; but, they 
hould consider that every word is 
ritten down; and that there must be 
ime for transcribing «and ‘printing ; 
ime for the reading of documents ; 
ad time for analysing the evidence, 

d for summing it up in the shape of a 
eport. The committee have had before 
hem, the petitioners, Popay himself, the 
superintendent of his division (Mc 
Lf4N) as they call it, and also the two 
ommissaries or commissioners, Rowan 

d Mayne. 


POOR-LAW COMMISSION. 


I nave just published, price Tures- 
PENCE, Tas Rients or rae Poor ; 
being an exposition of the proceedings, 
nd of some of the falsehoods of ‘ae 
tug poor-law commissioners; that is 

» say, those who have been sent about 
he country to pick bay saga and 

9 make reports, is is not much 
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Petition of the Cantwricut Crus, 
presented by me to the House of Com- 
mons on the 1. June. 


**To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and [re- 
land in Parliament assembled. 

** The petition of the undersigned, on behalf 
of themselves and the other members of 
a club, founded on the principles of the 
late John Cartwright, and calling itself 
the Cartwright Club, and unanimously 
agreed to ata Quarterly General Meet- 
ing of the Club, held on the 3., and by 
adjouroment on the Ii: of June, 1633. 


** Showeth ,— That so soon after the meeting 
of a reformed Parliament, your petitioners 
are grieved to be obliged to petition your ho- 
nourable House for a further reform thereof ; 
seeing, as your petitioners now do, that your 
honourabje House possesses no sympathy with 
the great body of the people, as evidenced by 
various acts and resolutions to which your ho- 
pourable House has recently (much to the 
surprise of your petitioners and the nation at 
large) given its consent. 

‘* That the indulgence of your honourable 
House is claimed by your petitioners, while 
they state the following se!f-evident principles, 
which they entreat your honourable House 
well to cousider and to act upon, as the valy 
means of giying security to the throne, liberty 
to the people, and freedom from the intoler- 
able, unequal, degrading, and vexatious bur- 
den of tithes and taxation under which they 
now labour. 

‘‘ That when the people have ceased to be 
represented the constitution is subverted. 

‘** That taxation without representation is a 
state of slavery, 

‘<That no adequate security of cheap and 
good government cau have place but by means 
of, and in proportion to, a community of inte- 
rests between the governors and the governed, 

‘That on avy occasion upon which this 
community of interest fails to be entire, the 
interest of the few, or of one, ought to give 
way to the interest of the many. 

** That under the Government of this coun- 

bo such community of interests can take 
place, but as the persons in whose hands the 
administration of public affairs is vested are 
subject to the superintendence and control, or 
check of the representatives of the people; 


such representatives speaking and acting in 


conformity to the sense of the people. 

‘That according w established usage, as 
evidenced by speeches from the throne and 
other public acts, the members of your ho- 
nourable House, being in collective - 

styled ‘ represen of the oe og 4 
the powers exercised by your honourable 
on no other recognised 


: 


¥O7 


so exercised by your honourable House are 
constitutionally exercised. 


‘+ That it is only in so far as the members | p 


of your honourable House are in fact chosen, 
and from time to time removeable by the free 
suffrages of the great body of the people, that 
there can be any adequate assurance that the 
acts done by your hon. House are in con- 
formity to the sense aud wishes of the people; 
and therefore the members of your honour- 
able House cannot in truth, and without abuse 
of words, be stvled or declared the represeuta- 
tives of the people. 

“ That no member of your honourable House 
can otherwise than by a notorious fiction 
be styled a representative of avy part of the 
people, other than of the part composed of 
such individuals as have, or might have, voted 
on his election: and that by the general ap- 
pellation of representatives of the people is, 
and ought to be understood, representatives of 
the whole body of the peuple. 

“ That the sense of the whole body of the 
people cannct he adequately conformed to by 
their representatives, except as the suffrace of 
each person in the choice of his representative 
has force and effect, as equal as may be, to 
that of the suffrage of every other person. 

“That ov the occasion of electing a repre- 
sentative of the people, no man’s suffrage can 
with truth be said to be free unless he stands 
unexposed to the hope of eventual guod, orthe 
fear of eventual evil to himself and his 
connexions, from the power of influence of 
every individual on account of his suffrage. 

** That the sense of the people can never be 
truly represented and conformed to by mem- 
bers of your honourable House otherwise than 
as your honourable House are dependent upon 
the wishes of your constitueats for your con- 
tinuance in your situation as representatives ; 
such wishes of the constituents being express- 
ed by their suffrages being freely delivered as 

ve. 

_ “That as the dependance of the represent- 
atives upon their constituents will be greater 
the shorter the term is for their removal, and 
as no inconvenience can be apprehended from 
one election at least taking place in every year; 
and as it appears that by divers statutes and 
Jong-coutinued practice that the principle of 
at least annual election is conformable to the 
ancient laws and practice of this realm, it is 
therefore expedient that the people should be 
enabled to remove their representatives, and, 
af necessary, repair the misfortune of having 
made an improper choice at least once in 
every year—besides, as a man comes into the 
ce en aun ~ veer “tearm whatever it may 

on ning the age of twenty-one years, 
= election is withbeld fog seven aes. 


all who came of age since the precedi 
are kept out of their inheritance pre 
‘best birth-right till the next election. Even 


were in other 
Penaetr wa Sit idee 


‘whole nation of its political liberty for six 
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‘parts iw seven of haman life, and triennig 
Parliaments must have a like effect for ty, 
arts in three. 

“That it is necessary by all practicabh 
means to render every representative of the 
people as completely exempt as possible 
from all evil influence of the ministers ¢ 
the crown. 

‘* That the offices, commissions, and emolu. 





ments—the power, rank, and dignities, and 
other advantages which are at the disposal ¢ 


‘the crown and its ministers, constitute » 


many instruments of temptation by whict: th 
members of your honourable House are ex- 
'posed to be seduced from their duty, aud 
induced to sacrifice the general interests 
|the people to the particular interest, or sup-| 
posed interest of the crown, its servants, and 
their adherents. 

‘* That as the influence of the crown can 
not be made productive of its natural effect 
without counteracting and overpowering the 
influence of the people io the breasts of mem- 
bers of your honourable House, so as to en- 
gage them to make continual sacrifice of the 
interests of the people to the separate interests 
of the servants of the crown and their ai- 
herents, such influence may with truth and 
propriety be termed a sinister influence. 

‘‘ That parliamentary patronage not only 
prevents comprehensive, free, and equal sul- 
frage, whereby alove the sense of the people 
can be made kuown, but operates on the ove 
hand as a perpetual inducement to the ser-| 
vants of the crown to favour the individuals 
who are possessed thereof, to the prejudice of 
the people: and, on the other hand, asa per- 
petnal temptation to those individuals t 
maintain the influence cf the crown, from 
which they may expect to derive benefit to 
themselves and their connexions, and to stifle 
the voice and destroy the liberties of the 
people. 

** That, foras much as no adequate diminv- 
tion of such influence of the crown can now 
be effected, the only resource which remains 
is to correct this influence by a counterforce 
consisting of the iufluence of the people. 

“That in order to place the influence of 
the people‘on a firm and lasting foundation, 
it is necessary to make one great sacrifice of 
all separate, peculiar, aud private interests, 
and to proceed to establish a constitutional, 
simple, consistent, and jiutelligent plan of 
reform, in virtue whereof the whole body of 
the peuple of this realm may be truly and 
fairly represented in your honourable House. 

** Your petitioners, therefore, that all 
persons shall have the right of voting for 
members of your honourable House, as bei 
of the male sex, of mature age, of sound 
and not incapacitated by cri and 
during a determinate time ant c 
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1 to each other in population as con- 
ntly with local convenieoce they may be, 
each such election district do return one 
sentative and no more. 
That for the prevention of unnecessary 
y, vexation, and expense, as well as of 
ud, violence, disorder, and void elections, 
election in each district be begun and 
ed on the same day, and that such day be 
same for all the districts; and for this 
nose, not only the proof of title, but also 
ry operation requiring more time than is 
ressary for the delivery of the vote, be ac- 
plished on some day or days antecedent to 
day of election; and that the title to a 
be the same for every elector, and so 
pple as not to be subject to dispute. 
‘ That for the more effectually securing the 
inment of the above objects, the election 
tricts be sub-divided into sub-districts, for 
reception of votes, in such number and 
ations as local convenience may require. 
‘ That for.securing the freedom of election 
mode of voting be 4y ballot. 


‘That for more effectually securing the & 


ity of will and opinion, as between the 

pple and their representatives, a fresh elec- 
n do take place once in every year at the 
st; saving the crown its prerogative of dis- 
iog Parliaments at any time, and there- 
n, after the necessary interval, summoning 

resh Parliament. 

‘ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 





€ following Article is taken from 
Cobbett’s Magazine}. 


he Book of Economy; or, How to 
Live well on 1001. per Annnm. Also, 
How to Live comfortably on 501. per 
Annum. By a Genrieman. Twelfth 
Edition. pp. 35. 18mo. London, 
1832, 
Tuer are few books published which 
eso extensive a circulation as the 
he now before me, if I am to believe 
e profession of the publisher upon the 
e-page. But the extent of its cireu- 
tion is an evidence, ‘not so much of 
y intrinsic merit of the book itself, 
of the great numbers of those beg- 
rly gentry who live in this metro- 
lis, whose principal care is to endea- 
bur to eke out their scantymeans of 
appearances of 
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of Cuesrerrienp's Advice to his Son, 
in which he directed the young man to 
clothe himself above his fortunes, to 
pay pretty compliments, to court other 
men’s wives—to study chattering, 
grinning, and all the mannerism of the 
fashionable world, who live in one 
ceaseless round of playing the polite 
and pretty to one another. Such a 
never-ceasing farce is pleasant enough 
to be engaged.in when there is a large 
pack of servants to act the inferior 
parts, as rutining of errands, bringing 
whatever you please to want, loading 
the table with good things to be de- 
voured by their betters of the dramatis 
persone, and so forth. But when it 
comes to acting the purely polite or 
pretty parts, the fashionable and the 
enteel, without having the consider- 
able fortune requisite for this purpose, 
it is a very sorry farce indeed. 

These creatures, the annuitants of 
100/. a year, are taught by this how to 
live well, and in London. Each man 
will form his own idea as to what 
“ living” means, and what’ * well” 
means; but our author’s idea is, that a 
man who has no place worthy of being 
called a home; who has no fire, can- 
dies, nor the means of providing a single 
meal at home; who is necessarily a 
prowler from coffee-house to gin-shop, 
and from gin-shop to coffee-house ; that 
such a voracious, half-fed wolf, who 
prowls forth thrice a day, and in all 
weathers, with the hungry intent of 
snapping a scanty meal—that sach a 
wretched creature is living well. This 
our author thinks. He has just pointed 
out a cheap coffee-shop, and exclaims, in 

exultation (p. 11),—‘“* You may 
“there breakfast for sixpence: bread, 
“butter, a plate of cold meat, and a 
* large cup of excellent coffee! What 
** think you of that?” 
Why, think ofit! what would any 
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man of sense think of it? He would 
take the articles of which the breakfast 


leman’ is to have, I suppose, but 
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morning at breakfast. The large cup 
of excellent coffee is, by our author him- 


self (p. 14), valued at3¢. But supposing | 


the excellent coffee to be excellently 
watered,—and water is the principal 
ingredient in making large cups of 
cheap cofflee,—we may rate it at 2d,— 
the poor solitary cup which is to be all 
that our gentleman-prowler is to drink 
at his breakfast. 1 drink two cups, and 
often three.—But come we to the sub- 
ject. By adding up bread 1d., butter 
ld., coffee'2d.—in all 4d.— we have, out 
of the Gd. for breakfast, 2d. remaining 
to pay for the plate of meat. 
of meat for twopence! What do J 
think of that/ It reminds me of the 
story told by Marnews in personating 
aFrenchman. ‘ Ah! when [ was in 
** London last, I lived in what do 
** you call dat street, which all de streets 
“meet togeder? —Eh! Seven Dial! 
*“ When I live inde Seven Dial, every 
‘ting was so cheap !—de meat it was 
*‘so cheap! One large plate of meat 
*“‘ for two pence, and de man he come 
“and bring it to de house. I live in de 
‘* garret, and de man from de bottom of 
** de stairs he cry wid one voice which 
“make de whole house for to ring: 
** * Cat’s Meat! '"—Oh! such a large 
** plate of meat for two pence !’’ And 
ifa plate of meat is to be furnished for 
two pence, as much as a man can eat, 
what can it be but cat's meat, or some- 
thing in quality very near approaching 
it? Ifthe quality be good, the quan- 
tity must be deficient: a nice thin slice, 
weighing about two ounces, and spread 
prettily ever the whole of the plate, to 
make a show as moonshine does. I 
would double it up into the space of two 
walnuts, and swallowing it down ina 
couple of mouthfuls, send for a half-a- 
more such platefuls. But then 

the meat, instead of 2d., would cost me 
1s. Two or three cups of coffee, instead 
of one, will make 6d. or 9d. Then 
bread, butter, waiter, and all, 1s. more 
—making altogether, at the least 2s. 6d. 
And this must be the case of a man’s 
- breukfast out ofa victualler's of any de- 
scription: he must either for a 
good meat breakfast, or be fed on cat's 
meat, or have a mere moonshine break- 











fast—all show, and nothing solid. It js 
to a mode of existence like this that the 
writer attributes the character of weil 
living. Can it even be called living at all? 
Acountry lady of my acquaintance being, 
some time since, in the cottage or hut 
of one of her poor neighbours, was 
struck at seeing such a perfect absence 
of all means of enjoyment as the scene 
presented. ‘ Why, bless me!” said she 
to an old woman sitting huddled up in 
the chimney-place,—‘“‘ why, bless me! 


‘good woman, how can you ever manage 
'to live ?”— Live, ma’am ?” replied the 
A plate | poor woman, “ we don’t live—we only 


bides‘” 

Our author, having recommended his 
annuitants a cheap breakfast-shop, di- 
rects them to various cheap dining- 
houses, which sort of dining-houses the 
frequenters of them call very appro- 
priately ‘‘ dead-meat shops.” I shall not 
direct any man to any one of them ; but 
I shall proceed to page 17, from which 
{ make the following extract :-— 


s 
** For breakfast, per day.......e0. 0 
Dinver, on an average, per dav.. 1 
Divans, theatres, or tea, average 1 


Per day ....0. 
£' &. & 


Perannum ...... 59 5 
Clothes (less old suits) .10 10 
TWO GAB ii cdcidvieccdeen BR 
Shoes, &c. PPeseeresees 2 0 
Been, GE. criccondeanceste 
WOGRMEE « bececcciesee mae 
Reut ee eset eereeeeses 14 0 


£92 17 6 

“The surplus is sufficient pocket- 
“money for all but the vicious; for 
“ them I write not.” 

The surplus is 71. 2s. 6d. And is this 
sufficient to purchase the articles 
the author has omitted, leaving 
pocket-money altogether out of the ques- 
tion? Or, is the gentleman to be desti- 
tute of cravats, pocket -handkerchiefs and 
stockings, candles, coals, wood, soap, 
gloves, gaiters, blacking or grease, pens, 
ink, marking ink, combs, hair-cutting, 
brushes, books? Is he to have nothing 
to pay for mending ; nor to have needles, 


thread, scissors—nor penknife, strop, 


" ee, tld Se leetiéiSNS 
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e, oil, razors, paper, wafers, sealing-| woman to act in the treble capacity of 


, postage, repatrsto walch, umbrelia, | 
Gd.a day, or 3s. Gd. a week. 


se? none of those thousand little 

enses that it is impossible to enume- 
>, which are so continually wanted 
every man attempting to live as a 

eman, and which, taken in their 
create amount, arrive at no inconsi- 
able sum ? The coals, wood, candles, 
dsoap alone would amount to more 
an the 72. 2s. 6d., leaving all the other 
ticles out of the question. But it is 
ident our author does not intead his 
nuitants to have any fire whatever, at 
me, at any rate, for he is sending them 
t to the pits of the theatres, to cigar- 
rans, to the drawtng-rooms!— ‘Lhe 
pri bless him !—to the drawing-rooms 
coffee-houses ; to while away their 
me in warm rooms. How much better 
would have been for him to recom- 
end them to keep the money they 
ould spend at these places, and havea 
eat home! ‘Then the home would 
bt be such a scene of wretchedness as 
cause them to be ashamed to be seen 
it, which. we can easily. perceive to 


the real cause of the following ad- 
ce, whatever pretence is put forth :-— 
“ Never give your address unless to 
avery intimate friend indeed; you 
will then avoid the possibility of two- 
penny-post and other letters, and a 
red-coat—than which the head of 


Medusa is more tolerable! Give the 
waiter at some hotel (the Salopian 
for instance) an occasional douceur of 
five shillings, and he will receive 
notes, &c.” + 
he place that the annuitant is to live 
) is to be such a wretched hole, that 
> human being is to be admiited into 
save some despicable creature living 
n the same hugger-mugger manner as 
imself. It is to be such a one as the 
bet expresses by the following verse :— 


** Twas the adder’s bleak abode ; 
Twas th’ apartment of the toad.” 


or let us consider what can be had in 
ondon for the money. Here is the 
m—Rent, 141. a year, or 5s. 63d. a 
eek, and which word rent has been 
xplained to inelude attendance. | So 
hat, we have rent and attendance 
: 64d. a week. You could not get a 





chambermaid, boots, and waiter, under 
So that, 
we have 23. Ofd. a week remaining for 
rent. And what sort of a lodging can 
be got for 2s. Ojd. a week? A kitchen 
below stairs; but it is to be without 
fire, a cave, a cellar, a cavern under 
ground, such as the wolf lives in! No 
wonder we meet with frequent recom- 
mendations by this writer to the annui- 
tant to go prowling about. “As you 
will be little at home,” &c. And, 
again: ** The British Museum is also an 
“agreeable walk, and for nothing ;— 
‘* | wish there were a few seats in it!” 
Ah! I warrant him he does! Whata 
precious bore such a fellow as this must 
be! Not knowing what to do with 
himself all day long, no wonder he 
finds, as the book says, that “ there are 
‘very, very few folks who are always 
“‘ slad to see one in a domestic way.” 
How can it be otherwise ? The fellow is 
ashamed to let any one know where he 
lives,—and he says he.recommends this 
mode of life after fifteen years’ expe- 
rience,—then he wonders that people do 
not feel very, very glad to see him in a 
doméstic way. Why, this fellow, once 
admitted into a house with food or a 
fire in it, there would be no getting rid 
of him. ‘‘ Let not thy feet be too fre- 
quently at thy neighbour's house, lest he 
get tired of thee.” 
Our economist says (page 17)— 
‘‘In the summer or winter season, 
** you can occasionally lounge away a 
‘whole morning very delightfully in 
** the saloon of arts in the Colosseum, 
‘* among beautiful statues and as beau- 
“ tiful women, for two shillings.” 
Now, what a brute a fellow must be 
that would send young men eyeing and 
snuffiing after “beautiful women,” and 
assume that they shall have a Platonic 
insensibility to the charms of the fair sex, 
as we see he assumes in page 22 :— 
“As you have no temptation to 
“< marry, the evils of that state to others 
“‘ are a mean of consolation to yourself. 
the: jenlouny of rivalr},-the-midaigh 
“ the of ri ry; the 
 debaueh, the. morning headach, the 
“ fever and the physician, are to you as 
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« ynsubstantial shadows. You see them, 
“indeed, as they haunt the world, 
 around—but for you they have no 
© speculation in their eyes !”—Happy 
‘‘ man! What can I say more to ren- 
“der you sensible of the advantages 
‘‘ you enjoy? All the rational pleasures 
‘‘ of the greatest city in the world are 
‘‘ from time to time within your grasp. 
«« No man, of any tact, is twelve months 
“in London without forming such 
“ acquaintance with the members of 
* the theatrical establishments (I do not 
“mean actors only), as will give him, 
“to a certain extent, the privilege of 
“entering the theatres and Opera 
“« without expense once a week.” 

He, however, has the Scotch idea, and 
allows of marriage, not as the result of 
mutual affection, but as a means of en- 
riching oneself. And the way he 
proposes of obtaining a rich wife is as 
absurd as any project that ever en- 
tered into a day-dreamer’s head. 

‘** There are (he says) very respectable 
** dancing-masters, who give public 
** balls during the winter, and if you are 
** particularly fond of the art, you may 
** for a trifle procure admission. Arich 
** girl, and a good one too, may some- 
“times be met with at these assem- 
“* blies, and she may not be much more 
** difficult to win than Lady Anne. If 
** yours is a marrying humour, you may 
** then prudently follow her up les pe- 
“* tits soins,” 

I can tell you what has happened to 
me within the course of my experience ; 
a circumstance that ought to be well 
weighed by every person who expects 
to pick up a rich, and, above all things, 
@ good wife, at one of these dancing- 
masters’-rooms. When I had just left 
‘school, quadrilles were introduced ; and 
I, who had been merely taught country- 
dances, went toa respectable dancing- 
new system of dancing. ‘The geatle 

' . e e- 
amen of whom these parties were com- 
posed, were respectable ; that is to say, 
appestance ‘of gentlemeny, but they 

3 but they 
‘were, for the most part, gay young fel- 
Jows, who went, not for the purpose of 





Tus Boox or Economy. } 


learning dancing—that was merely 
pretence ; nor for the purpose of pic 
ing up wives there ; but for the purpc 
of amusing themselves. Besides thee 
gay young fellows, there were u few¢ 
as great blushing boobies, and ove 
grown schoolboys, that really went 
learn dancing. We, the gentlema, 
paid for our admissions ; but the adi 
according to the usage of our polit 
neighbours the French, were admittel 
gratis. There was one young lai 
whose pretty appearance and liveliney 
pleased me exceedingly; she was alway 
dressed in a becoming manner, and gar 
me every encouragement that a young 
man emerging into life could expet 
when attempting to exercise his polit 
ness towards the young lady he admire 
I could not forbear asking the dancing 
master her address, but was surprise 
at his evasive answers whenever I mat 
that inquiry with respect to her or at) 
other of the ladies. But fortune, on 
morning, in a sportive mood, withd 
the veil from before my eyes. It 
about half-past eight in the morning, & 
I proceeded towards the Temple: my 
road lay through Newport Market. | 
passing through a passage with shamble 
on each side, whom should I meet bu 
my pretty, polite, and engaging youn; 
lady, walking all alone, and in a mort 
ing-dress of the most filthy appearance! 
I blushed, and felt hurt for her at the 
unpleasantness of the rencontre. She, 
however, had no such ‘feelings ; but 
with a nod and a wink, proved hers¢ 
not so polite, but as pretty and engaging 
as ever. I passed on my way, and neve 
danced with her again—and, for the 
respectability of the dancing establish 
ment, never communicated the cit 
cumstance to any one. f 
As to there being no difficulty ™ 
winning girls at these dancing establis 
ments, no one calls that in question; 
but, I can assure our author, no respect® 
ble person ever sends his daughters © 
places rake, with 
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nple, go and get a wife in such 


y- : : 
r author has, in page 28, given 
ool. annuitants the following ad- 


Do not be too frequent a visiter at 
buses where there are pretty daugh- 
s without fortunes. However phi- 
sophical you may think yourself, 
is far from impossible, that you 
ill in the end fancy yourself in love, 
d, by habitual delusion, eventually 
me so; nay, you may even be so 
witched, as to stretch your con- 
ption into a fallacy, and conclude 
at a rump steak and potatoes for 
po, may be eked out of the provision 
rone! For heaven’s sake, my dear 
llow, try the experiment, provide 
burself with your ordinary meal, and 
ll in your sweetheart to partake of 
, and if you are not fairly famished 
t of love, all I can say is, that you 
d your one hundred pounds a year 
ere far better bestowed in Bedlam 
an elsewhere!” : 
ow here is a blessed idea! that the 
of a man possessed of merely 100/. 
ar, is to live in a state of do-nothing- 
all the days of her life. Ifa gen- 
han with merely this income is too 
to work, the girl that he is courting 
ht not to think, “ I’ll follow his ex- 
le, and live lazy too;” but she ought 
link, “* What a fool I should be to 
arry such a base dog as this at all! 
butcher’s boy is out and out more 
br a gentleman than he is ; better fed, 
hore respected by his acquaintance, 
d with a better chance of getting on 
the world than such a lazy genteel 
owler as this.” And when the man 
hes to ask her in marriage, she ought 
ive him the advice that the cele- 
ed Gotpsuiru gave his brother. The 
ther wrote to Gotpsmiru to this ef- 
: “ T find it a very difficult thing to 
ve as a gentleman upon an exceeding- 
limited income.” GotpsmitH wrote 
K: “Well, then, you had better 


bt at to nes cea 
pon scanty means.” is 
her took his advice, ceased to 
as a gentleman, and, a 
t in furniture, gained 
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tent livelihood, and lived comfortably 
enough, And so it is with our gentle- 
men prowlers: if they would work a 
little, the hundred a year that they have 
whilst doing nothing would be some- 
thing decent to back them with, and in- 
dustry would, in all probability, give 
them the means of keeping house, of 
having a local habitation and a name, 
and of being looked up toas respectable 
persons, which a man that lives where 
and in such a manner as that he is 
ashamed for it to be known, never can 
be. Above all things, let gentlemen of 
limited incomes cease to dress above 
their means ; and let them, in the choice 
of their wives, take for their motto : 
“ The wife for my money shall make a 
“ good pudding, and not be ashamed to 
‘* clean pots, pans, and, above all things, 
“ the gridiron, that sensible emblem of 
** the inherent right of Englishmen to 
“ eat meat every day.” Such men of 
100i. a year will be happy; and such 
wives, instead of dividing and diminish- 
ing their comforts, will very greatly add 
to them. In France there are thou- 
sands of persons of very limited in- 
comes, and who iive as gentlemen ; but 
then they do not spend their money in 
the purchase of articles of comfortless 
luxury. Their manner of living is 
this: — They have no servants, but 
they wait upon themselves: the wife 
cleans the house, does the cooking, scours 
the utensils, and does every thing within 
the house. I have seen the wite of the 
mayor of a village, in which I lived 
some time, sweeping the house out; 
the street-door open, and she onerrnt 
the dirt into the street, not at 

ashamed of being seen at her employ- 
ment. The husband used to dig in the. 
garden, and produce all the vegetables 
n for the family; go to the 
butcher's, baker's, chandler’s, and do 
every thing that was to be done out of 
doors. On the Sundays and festivals, 


pa 
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cultivators and village-shopmen equally | wards the rich, and overbearing to. 
rich with them ; and the cultivators and | wards the poor ; and working classes » 
little shopmen respecting aud conversing | wretchedly poor, that they bear no feel. 
familiarly with the mayor and his wife | ings of affection towards the rich anj 
—no pride on the one part, and no ser-| middle classes, because they have never 
vility on the other, but all mutually re-| been treated with respect and Kindnes 
specting and esteeming one another. by them. 

And, what will seem surprising to Eng-' The writer of this book has chosen 
lishmen, I have seen a married gentle- class of persons in comparatively goot 
man, having his country mansion, his circumstances; but, by the direction 


house in town, and his carriage, horses, 
and servants—this gentleman, the only 
son of a very wealthy barrister at 
Paris, coming home from the fields, 


that he gives them, he plunges them 
into a state of misery. By forcing them 
to be gentlemen, and to be prowling 
about, he directs them to waste thei 


seated on the same horse with one of money in pursuits worse than useless. 
his cartmen. I met the cavalcade, and | Who could be so base as to consent to 
was walking and talking with a day-' grow up and live to old age without 
Jabourer who had long occupied about having any worthy pursuit—to be desti 
three acres of land of this gentle- tute of the endearments of a family and 
man. When we came up to him, he the comforts of a home, and to be re 
stopped his horse, and shaking hands spected by no one ’—which must in- 
with the day-labourer, addressed him in evitably be the fate of the annuitant 
this familiar manner: “ Well, howare that follows his advice. But let w 
“you, my brave man? How haveyou suppose that, by some accident, the 
** been ever since I was last in the vil- | annuity disappear. The panic of 1825- 
‘lage ?” I have seen the same gentle- nearly blew up the whole set of them; 
man and his brother dancing in the’ and more improbable occurrences tha 


village dances with the poor gentlemen | a discontinuance in the payment of a0 
and ladies, with the shopkeepers and_ nuities might happen. In what sitv- 
cultivators, and with the sons and | ation would our lazy, loitering, coffee 
daughters of these and of the day-la- house-haunting gentleman find himsel 
bourers, all mutually esteeming and|then? It is easy enough to direct 3 
respecting one another. Too much} man with 100/. a year how to live upot 
familiarity breeds contempt: that is,/that sum; for that sum of money # 


when a little boy advises himself to pull/ abundantly sufficient to obtain the ne 
the hair of his father’s coachman | cessaries of life. But I should like to 
or footman, the latter will make this! hear how the overseers of parishes, of 
observation by way of warning ; and, the managers of workhouses, would 
so used by him, it would mean nothing explain to paupers the mode in which 
more nor less than this—‘ If you for- they should go to work to procure ! 
** wet yourself, and take undue liberties happy livelihood for a family by the 
** with me, I shall treat you with con-| means of 3s. 6d. a week. A. W. 
“* tempt, and give you a drubbing, my 
“little buck.” But let a servant or 
inferior be treated with kindness by the 
person on whom he is dependent; so 
far from despising him, he will be the 
object.of his esteem and regard, as we 
see from innumerable instances of re- 
spect that are shown by the poor in 
France towards the rich. And it seems 
to me, that a state of society thus con- 
stituted is infinitely happier than one 
containing haughty aristocrats, half-' 


starved gentlemen paupers, sérvile to- 
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BANKRUPTS. 


»K, B., sen., Birmingham, brass-founder. 
NETT, E., Lancaster, coal-dealer. 
Y, G., Great Purtland-street, Maryle- 
ue, corn-dealer. 
AY, E., Harborne, Staffordshire, nail- 


tor. 

ENWOOD, J., Liverpool, flag and stone- 
erchant.~ 

XMAN,R., Kitknocks, dealer and chap- 
an. ‘ 

VN,J., Eaton, Nottinghamshire, miller. 
RLEY, W., Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Glou- 
stershire, builder. 

CKEY, R. H., Bristol, builder. 
CKER, J. and W., Exwick, Devonshire, 

d Exeter, millers and corn-factors. 
RNER, J. Lynn, Norfolk, jeweller. 
LSON, E. and M., Shipstun-upon-Stour, 
‘orcestershire, butchers. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


ISMITH, J. and W., Hamilton, tanners. 
SMITH, T. and Sou, Hamilton, tanners. 


Tuespay, Jury 9, 1633. 


INSOLVENTS. 


LLS, G. A., Newark-upon-Trent, grocer. 
ICKTON, S., Long-yard, Lams’s Con- 
uit-street, wine-cooper. 


BANKRUPTS, 


IL, J.. Hanbyford- place, Kenningtop- 
ommon, auctioneer. 

LYON, J., and R, Barnes, Preston, Lan- 
ashire, corn-merchants, 

LION, J., Preston, Lancashire, coal- 
erchant, 

IDGEND, T., Folley-lane-end, Stafford- 
hire, clay-merchant. 

OADHURST, T., Stockport, Cheshire, 
uilder, 

RRIOTT, F., jun., Mapperley, Notting- 
bamshire, brewer, 

RIGHT, J., Chancery-lane, law-bookseller. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
ASER, J., Dornoch, merchant. 
IL, M., Edinburgh, builder. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


ARK-Lane, Corn-Excuance, July 8,— 
¢ supplies of Wheat Since Friday, owing to 

easterly winds, have considerably in- 
ased, although the arrivals fresh up this 
brning from the home counties were only 
be + We had a fuller attendance of 
pe Ro ehronan ie road texte of 
' manded a e at au improve- 
nt of full 1s. per qr. on the rates of this 
Y se’nnight, Inf, and stale se 
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however, meeting much attention. For 
bonded descriptions we heard of little inquiry, 
but holders were not inclined to give way In 
their demands. 
Barley continues in very limited supply. 
The parcels on hand obtained rather better 
sale, at Monday's quotations. 
Malt dull, and prices nominally the same. 
Siuce Friday, the supply of Oats has con- 
siderably augmented. The trade ruled dull, 
and a slow sale was experienced at Friday's 
improvement of Is. per qr. on the currency of 
this day se’nnight. 
Beans came more freely to hand, and must 
be noted 1s. cheaper. 
Peas are in very short supply, and prices 
remain without alteration. 

Flour was a languid sale, and the rates 
underweut no alteration. 


TeMGOE i «Uae cbvoe veewd<«bes 54s. to 64s. 
Rye wescoscccvcseces . 32s. to 34s. 
Barley ...ssccceees . 25s. to 27s. 
Be. ccs dé ccs totes B06. te Sis. 

Peass Weitere cecececoctce, case $0 34s. 
Boilers. ... ccc. 36s. to 4is. 

Grey. ..eces . 33s, to Bos. 
TOU Welivccs cacccecsce —s. to —s. 
Sls. to 33s. 

Oats, Potato.... 223. to 24s, 
l6s. to 2s. 


Flour, per sack .... 46s. to 50s. 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, new....—s. to 110s. 

— Mess, new ...—s. to 60s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....—s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....——-S. to —s. 

Cork ee coco 5S. to 74s. 
—— Limerick ..—s. to 76s. 
—— Waterford..74s. to 76s, 
—— Dublin ....—s. to—s. 





SMITHFIELD.—July 8. 


This day’s supply of Beasts, Sheep, Lambs, 
and Ca!ves, was, for tue time of year, moderate- 
ly good ; the supply of Porkers but limited. 
Trade was, with each kind of meat, very dull. 
With Beef at a depression of from 2d. to 4d. 

r stone; with Mutton, Lamb, Veal, and 
Pork, at Friday’s quotations. 

A full moiety of the Beasts were short-horns, 
about a fourth of them were Scots, interspersed 
with a few Norfolk home-breds; and the re- 
maining fourth about equal numbers of Welsh 
runts and Devons, with a tew Herefords, Sus- 
sex, and Irish Beaste, Town’s-end Cows, &c. 
The short-horns, Scots, and home-breds, 
chiefly from Norfolk, Lincolasbire, and Lei- 
cestershire (say about 800 of them from the 
former couuty, with a few from Essex, Suffolk 
and Cembridgeahire 600 from the next, and 
400 frem the ), the Devons, Welsh runts 
sia a a 





held at their former currency, ‘ituon 
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Kent and Sussex, and the rest principally from | 


the London marshes. 

Full three-fourths of the Sheep appeared 
to be new Leicesters, of the South Down and 
white-faced crosses, in the proportion of about 
two of the former to five of the latter; about 
an eighth South Downs, and the remaiving 
eighih about equal numbers of Kents, Kentish 
half-breds, old Leicesters,and polled Norfolks, 
with a few horned Norfolks and Dorsets, old 
Lincolns, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. 

About a moiety of the Lambs were new 
Leicesters, chiefly of the South Downs cross: 
about a fourth South Downs: and the remain- 
ing fourth about equal numbers of Dorsets, 
Keutish half-breds, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, July 12. 


The arrivals this week are small. 
prices rather higher than on Monday. 


The 





THE FUNDS. 
Consols for Account, , 90§. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Coppert.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 


ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cospetr. 8vo. Price I5s, 


4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
olume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Lapin A new edition, with a 
Postscript, an account Price 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 


Mr. Cossetr’s Beors. 


1y 
6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea. 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plan. 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, o 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po. 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bounj 
in boards, 


7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME. 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good priat 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer aud 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
| understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price 8d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History fot 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammat. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


13. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 


I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


opi op daurerety cee 
UND I 
FRANCE, Second Pdition. | Prices = ot 


16. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 
siaeegeree seaiatoe 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By dows 





} 





13Ta Jory, 1833. 


. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
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This day is published, price Three-pence, 


im one volume, on the followiag sub- TEE RIGHTS OF THE POOR AND 


: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; *5. Unjust 
s; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
eGamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
tural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
jage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
he Institution and Object of Tithes, Price 
. bound in boards. 
Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘GOOD 
DAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
he Jews.”” Price 6d, 


8. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
N; containing Instructions for Propa- 
ng and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
esting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
ccount of the several uses to which the 
uce is applied. Price 5s. 


9. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
” in Englaud and Ireland, showing how 
event has impoverished and degraded the 
b body of the people in those countries. 
volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
ad volume 3s. 6d, 


Just published, price 12. 


SEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
9F ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 


names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
buoties, with their several Subdivisions, 
to Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
es, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
bunt of the Distribution of the Counties 
to Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
visions. 
ALSO, 

names (under that of each County re- 
pectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
be Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
ges, Hamlets, and Tithings, with the 
istance of each from London, or from the 
arest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
tion, and other interesting particulars 
ating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 
t, one of the whole » showing the 
situation of the Counties relatively to 
h other; and, then, each County is also 


ce aM 

oner, ee “tome et one 

swougie,.and Mackes Manas 
FOUR TABLES 





THE POOR-LAWS. 


a reprint of an article from Codbett's Magazine, 


with corrections and additions by the author. 


Published at Bolt-court, and by C. Penny, 
110, Chancery-lane. 


Was Published on the 1. of July, 
Price Two Shillings, 


Sueno a MAGAZINE; a Monthly 
Review of Politics, Histary, Science, 
Literature, Arts, &c. &c. The Contents of 
the Number are as fullows:—The Drama and 
Dramatic Literature—Marloe — Fine Arts— 
The Royal Academy Exhibition, No. Il1—Fan- 
tasia—Foreign ‘Tyraevy avd Persecution— 
The Book of Economy—Inuvocation to the 
Fairies—The College of Plysicians—The Exe- 
cution— Morning Dew and Ladies Complexions 
—Patriotism; or, Our Love for and Duty to 
our Country, No. I1|—Myary’s Letters to the 
Editors—‘“ Best possible ’’ Chronicles of Con- 
sistency—Adwinistration aud Operation of 
the Poor-Laws—Natural History—Events of 
the Month—Critical Notices, &c. 


Published at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street; and by Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. To be had of all Newsmen and Book- 


sellers throughout the country. 
N.B. The second edition of No. I. is just 
published, 


Just published, price 6s, a new edition of the 
ENGLISH GARDENER, 


oR, 
A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Layiog- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
aod Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 


Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO; 


On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
_ Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 
CONCLUDING WITH 
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CARTWRIGHT CLUB REFORM 
DINNER. 
HE ANNUAL DINNER of the Club 
and visitors, to celebrate the memory of 
that champion of real reform, Major Cart- 
wright, will be held at the Lyre Arms Tavern, 
St. John’s Wood, on Saturday next, the 20, 
July, being the anniversary of erecting his 
statue in Burton Crescent. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esq., M.P., 
in the Chair. 
Tickets (which are limited), at 55. each, 


| fence of beiog 
Coldbath-fields on thé 3. of May, &c., ix 





ApveRTISEMENTS. 


THE COLDBATH-FIELDS OUTRAG 
Ta full MEETING of the COWN 
TEE . for superintending the FUND 
defending the Persons charged with’ the 
present at the Meeting 


on Tuesday Evening, July 9., the Rey, 
WADE in the chair, 

The following Resolutions were unz 
mously adopted : 

1. That the thanks of this Committee! 
given to Messrs.’ Charles Phillips and Cle 
‘soo, for their noble, manly, and talented; 


may be had of Dr, Ellmore, 9, New Caven- | fence of George Fursey, which mainly assi 
dish-street, Portland-place; Mr. Rogers, 58,/jn rescuing him from the fangs of bis cm 


High-street, St. Giles; Mr. Smith, 4, Gutter-| cowardly, treacherous, 


and  blood-seeki 


lane, Cheapside; at the Barof the Tavern, ! enemies. 


aud of Tuomas Cirary, Hon. Sec. 


12, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. | 


Diuner on the table at 4 for 5 o’clock pre- 
cisely. 





CHEAP CLOTHING !:! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Fixet-Srreer, 
(Near the new openi.», to St. Bride's Church) , 


EG to present to the notice ef the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen's Clothing. 


FUR CASH ONLY. 


> 
ee 


@Srmonts OU dem 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes........ 
Ditto, Black or Blue............. 
Ditto, Best Saxony....... 
Cobbett’s Cord (a new 
TEOWSAES ce ceepcccccccee 
Plain Silk Waistcoats .........s+0 
Figured ditto ditto. ......essee. 
Valentia ditto....... TeTTy 
Barogan Shooting Jackets .... 
A Plain Suit of Livery 44 
Laviés’ Hapits anv Peisses, and CuiL- 
DREN'S Dresses, equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-end of the Town. 


LD Lgnn tects WINE, — The peculiar 

adaptation of BETT’S PATENT 
FRENCH-DISTILLED BRANDY to the im- 
provement of British Wines, has long induced 
Connoisseurs to adopt it iu preference to any 
other Spirit. The harshness incident to ail 
home-made Wines, and which hitherto age 
alone could correct, is entirely avoided, and a 
maturity and mellowness imparted to the 
Wines which the PATENT BRANDY is ex- 
clusively capable of producing. 

J.T. Berrs aud Co. deem it expedient to 
state, that their only Establishment is at No, 
7, Smithfield Bars | to St. John-street), 
Speen pry op 

D, may. QO quantities of 
not less than two gallons, at Eighteen Shil- 


lings per Imperial Gallon, f 
©. A teri allon, for cash on delivery. 


— — ne 


0 
0 
0 
1 


eceoocoso aco ™® 





ral allowance to the Trade, 


+ 2, That the thanks of this Committee 
civen to the Gentlemen composing the Ju 
by whom George Fursey was tried, for th 
| upwearied attention to, and acute investig 
‘tion of, the evidence adduced, and for ti 
honest verdict of “ Nor Guiutry;”’ the 
covering the “‘ intendedyictim”’ of minis 
vindictiveness with the ; rotection of the la 
and covering his ** would-be butehers” wi 
the contempt of every honest man. 

3. That the thanks of this Committee 
eminently due, and are hereby given to 
| William Cobbett, M. P., for the zeal and & 
lity with which he counteracted the prejud 
attempted to be established in the public mis 
by a wicked paragraph in the Morning Ch 





. | micle 5 aad also for his zeal and ability io ¢ 


posing the conduct of Popay the spy, by whi 
exertion much prejudice was removed, and! 
public mind prepared to secure Mr, Fursey 
fair trial. 

4. That the most grateful thanks of 


Commit:ee are due to the Ziue Sun newspap 


for the fearless and able exposure of the! 
lice-spy system, as regards the fellow Pop! 
first made in the columas of that unflivchi 
Advocate of the people’s rights ; and to 
** Weekly Dispatch,” .and ‘ Weekly T 
Sun,” for resolutely following up the atta 
of their Daily Contemporary. 

5. That the like grateful thanks be gi 
to the Morning Advertiser; the News, 
such other Weekly Papers as have supp0* 
the cause of the People against the attempt 
despotism of the blue-coated gendarmerie. 

6. That the like grateful thanks be give? 
the Poor Man's Guardian, The Worki 
May's Friend, The Destructive, and the 4 
former, for their continued support of ' 
oppressed and persecuted members of 

ational Union of the Working Classes, ° 
nected with the late brutal proceedings of 
Police at the Calthorpe-street Meeting. 
au Thatthens Resolutions be advertises 

e irue Sun, Morning Advertiser, 
True Sun, Dispatch, News, Cobbett's Pert . 
Poor Man's ive, Work 


Man's Fi riend, mer. 
Printed , Jobueas ‘s-court: 


and , 





by William Cobbett, 
published by him, at 1J, Bolt-court, Fleet-stret 





